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Tue following investigations constitute a chapter of a 
Sociology to be published by me in the future, the prolegomena 
to which have already appeared in this JOURNAL.” 

In respect to the fundamental problem which appears to me 
solely to form the basis of a sociology as a distinct science, I 
refer to the introduction of these two monographs. I repeat 
here merely that this problem rests upon the distinction between 
the content or purpose of socializations, and the form of the 
same. The content is economic or religious, domestic or politi- 
cal, intellectual or volitional, pedagogic or convivial. That these 
purposes and interests, however, attain to realization in the form 
of a society, of the companionship and the reciprocity of indi- 
viduals, is the subject-matter of special scientific consideration. 
That men build a society means that they live for the attainment 
of those purposes in definitely formed interactions. If there is to 
be a science of society as such, it must therefore abstract those 
forms from the complex phenomena of societary life, and it 
must make them the subject of determination and explanation. 
Those contents are already treated by special sciences, historical 
and systematic; the relationships, however, of men to each 
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other, which in the case of the most diverse purposes may be the 
same, and in the case of like purposes may be most various— 
these have not as yet been the subject-matter of a particular sci- 
ence; and yet such a science, when constituted, would for the 
first time make manifest what it is which makes the society — 
that is, the totality of historical life—into society. 

I deny myself at this point all further explanation and justi- 
fication of this program, since it is, after all, less important to 
propose a program than to show by carrying it out its signifi- 
cance and its fruitfulness; and I proceed at once to the special 
problem, namely, how the form and the inner life of a societary 
group are determined by the numerical relationships of the same. 

It will be conceded at the first glance, without hesitation, 
that the sociological structure of a group is essentially modified 
by the number of the individuals that are united init. It is an 
everyday experience —yes, it is almost to be construed from the 
most general social-psychological presuppositions —that a group 
of a certain extent and beyond a certain stage in its increase of 
numbers must develop for its maintenance certain forms and 
organization which it did not previously need; and that, on the 
other hand, more restricted groups manifest qualities and recip- 
rocal activities which, in the case of their numerical extension, 
inevitably disappear. A double significance attaches itself to 
the quantitative determination: first, the negative significance 
that certain forms which are necessary or possible from the con- 
tents or the conditions of life can come to realization only before 
or after a certain numerical extension of the elements; the posi- 
tive significance that other forms are promoted directly through 
definite and purely quantitative modifications of the group. As 
a matter of course, these do not emerge in every case, but they 
depend upon other social circumstances in the group. The 
decisive matter, however, is that the forms in question never 
spring from these latter conditions alone, but are produced from 
them only through the accompanying numerical factor. Thus 
it may be demonstrated that quite or nearly communistic for- 
mations have up to the present day been possible only in rela- 
tively small circles, while they have always failed in large groups. 
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The presumption of such socialistic groups—namely, justice in 
the distribution of effort and of enjoyment—can no doubt be 
established in a small group, and, what is at least quite as impor- 
tant, it can be observed and controlled by the individuals. What 
each does for the totality, and wherewith the totality rewards 
him, is in such cases close at hand, so that comparison and equal- 
ization easily occur. Ina great group this practice is hindered, 
particularly by the unavoidable differentiation of persons within 
it, of their functions and of their claims. A very large number 
of people can constitute a unity only with decisive division of 
labor, not merely on the obvious grounds of economic technique, 
but because this alone produces that interpenetration and inter- 
dependence of persons which puts each through innumerable 
intermediaries in combination with each, and without which a 
widely extended group would break apart on every occasion. 
Consequently the more intimate the unity demanded in the 
same, the more exact must be the specialization of individuals, 
in order that the individuals may be the more immediately 
responsible to the whole, and the whole may be dependent upon 
the individuals. The communism of a great community would 
thus promote the sharpest differentiation of the personalities, 
which would naturally extend over and beyond their labor, to 
their feeling and desiring. Hence a comparison of services with 
each other, of rewards with each other, and equilibration of the 
two, is infinitely difficult; but upon this the feasibility of approx- 
imate communism for small, and therefore undifferentiated, cir- 
cles rests. What limits such circles, under advanced culture, 
by a sort of logical necessity, so to speak, to restricted numeri- 
cal extent, is their dependence upon goods which under their 
peculiar productive conditions can never be furnished. So far 
as my knowledge goes, there is in present Europe only a single 
approximately socialistic organization, namely, the Familistére 
de Guise, a great iron foundry, founded by a disciple of Fourier 
in 1888, according to the principle of complete guardianship for 
every workman and his family, security of a minimum standard 
of living, of gratuitous care and education of the children, of 
collective production of the income. This society gave work in 
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the last decade of the nineteenth century to 2,000 people, and 
has proved that it is capable of life. This is evidently the case, 
however, only because it is surrounded by a totality existing 
under entirely different conditions of life. From this environ- 
ment the organization can cover the necessarily remaining gaps 
in the means of satisfaction which are left by its own production. 
For human needs cannot be so rationalized as is the case with 
production. A previously calculated, mechanically working 
life-system, in which every detail is regulated according to gen- 
eral principles, can be applied, to be sure, in a small circle which 
can draw from a greater one whatever it requires for the estab- 
lishment of its internal equilibrium. But human needs appear 
to contain an accidental or incalculable element, and this fact 
permits their satisfaction only at the cost of carrying on parallel 
activities which produce countless irrational and unavailable 
by-products. A circle, therefore, which avoids this, and confines 
itself to complete responsibility and utility in its activities, must 
always remain minute, because it has need of a greater group in 
order to be reinforced with the requisite capacity for life. 
Moreover, there are group-formations of the ecclesiastical 
sort which, from the very fact of their sociological structure, 
permit no application to large numbers; thus the sects of the 
Waldenses, Mennonites, and Herrnhuter. Where dogma forbids, 
for example, the oath, military service, occupation of civil offices ; 
where quite personal matters, such as modes of earning a living 
and the division of the hours of the day, are subject to the regu- 
lation of the community; where a special type of dress separates 
the faithful from all others, and distinguishes them as belonging 
together ; where the subjective experience of an immediate rela- 
tionship to Jesus constitutes the principal solder of the com- 
munity—in such cases, evidently, expansion into large circles 
would snap the bond of union, which consists largely in their 
exceptional and antithetical attitude toward larger bodies. At 
least in this sociological respect is the claim of these sects to 
represent primitive Christianity not unjustified; for precisely 
this early form of faith, manifesting a yet undifferentiated unity 
of dogma and form of life, was possible only in those small 
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communities within a greater one which served them at once 
for supplying their external necessities, and also as an antithesis, 
in contrast with which they were conscious of their peculiar 
nature. Consequently, the extension of Christianity to the 
whole state has necessarily changed completely its sociological 
character not less than its psychical content. 

Moreover, that an aristocratic body can have but a relatively 
narrow compass is given in its very idea. But, besides this 
trivial consequence of the dominance over masses, there appears 
to be here also a numerical limitation, which, although in 
large extent variable, is yet in kind absolute. I mean by this 
that not only does a definite proportion exist, which would 
always permit that with increasing number of the ruled the 
ruling aristocracy would likewise increase pro rata and beyond 
any limit; but that there is an absolute limit beyond which the 
aristocratic group-form can no longer be maintained intact. 
This limit will be determined partly by external and partly by 
psychological conditions. An aristocratic group must be capable 
of survey by the individual member; each must be able to have 
a personal acquaintance with each; relationships of bleod and 
marriage must ramify through the whole body, and must be 
traceable. If, therefore, the historical aristocracies, from Sparta 
to Venice, have a tendency to the utmost possible numerical 
limitation, this is not merely the egoistic disinclination to par- 
tition of control, but it is the instinct that the conditions of the 
life of an aristocracy can be fulfilled only with a not merely 
relative, but also absolute, restriction of the number of its ele- 
ments. The unlimited right of primogeniture, which is of aris- 
tocratic nature, constitutes the means for such prevention of 
expansion; under its presumption alone was the ancient Theban 
law possible, that the number of landed estates should not be 
increased, and also the Corinthian, that the number of families 
must always remain the same. It is, therefore, entirely charac- 
teristic that Plato once, when he spoke of the ruling oAéyo, des- 
ignated the same directly as the mm mrodAol. 

When an aristocratic body gives place to the democratic 
centrifugal tendencies, which constitute the unavoidable trend of 
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very large communities, it involves itself in such fatal contradic- 
tions of its own life-principle as, for example, the nobility of 
Poland before the division exemplified. In more fortunate 
cases such a contradiction resolves itself simply through trans- 
formation into the unified democratic social form; for example, 
the ancient free German community, with its complete personal 
equality of the members, was aristocratic throughout, and yet 
became in its continuation in the civic communities the source 
of democracy. If this is to be avoided, nothing remains except 
to draw, at a definite point of increase in numbers, a hard and 
fast line, and to oppose toall elements approaching from beyond 
this line, even though they were otherwise qualified for admis- 
sion, the quantitative completeness of the structure. Frequently 
the aristocratic nature of the same appears only at this point; 
it becomes conscious for the first time in this closing up of itself 
against the demand for extension. Accordingly, the old con- 
stitution of the ‘‘gens’’ seems to have turned into a real 
aristocracy for the reason that a new population, alien to the 
members of the gens, pressed in upon them in too large numbers 
for gradual absorption into the associations of like strata. In 
opposition to this increase of the total group, the groups of 
gentes, which, by their very nature, were limited in numbers, 
could conduct themselves only as an aristocracy. In quite the 
same way the Célnische Schutzgilde Richerzeche consisted originally 
of the totality of the free burghers. In the degree, however, in 
which the population increased, it became an aristocratic society 
which closed itself against all intruders. A group which consti- 
tutes a totality and, like the gens for instance, is in its whole 
nature quantitatively limited, will be able to preserve itself 
within a new and very extended totality only in the form of an 
aristocracy. 

The tendency of political aristocracies leads, to be sure, as a 
rule, not to the maintenance of the existing status, but to decline 
in numbers and disappearance. Not merely on account of 
physiological causes, but small and narrowly exclusive groups 
are in general distinguished from greater ones in this that the 
very same destiny which strengthens and renews the latter 
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destroys the former. A disastrous war, which ruins a petty 
city-state, may regenerate a great state. This occurs not merely 
from the quite evident external reasons, but because the rela- 
tion of the reserves of power to the active energies in the two 
cases is different. Small and centripetally organized groups 
usually call out and employ to their full extent the energies avail- 
able within them; in greater groups, on the other hand, much 
more energy, not merely absolutely but also relatively, remains 
in a latent condition. The demand of the whole does not seize 
upon every member constantly and completely, and it permits 
much power to remain unused which then, in extreme cases, 
may be mobilized and actualized. The decisive thing in this 
case is, as indicated, the social centripetalism, that is, the ratio 
in which the energies present in the society are harnessed for 
its purposes. When it, therefore, occurs that a lower and 
smaller group allows its members much autonomy and inde- 
pendence, the latter then often develop energies which are not 
used socially, and, therefore, in case the appeal to the common 
interests occurs, they represent a considerable available recourse. 
This was for a long time the case, for example, with the nobility 
of the Scotch highlands. Likewise, on the other hand, where 
dangers, which demand an unused quantity of social energy, 
are excluded by the circumstances, means of numerical limita- 
tion, which extend even beyond endogamy, may be quite 
appropriate. In the highlands of Thibet polyandry prevails 
and, as even the missionaries recognize, to the advantage of 
society; for the soil is there so unfruitful that a rapid increase 
of the population would produce the greatest misery. To pre- 
vent this, polyandry is an efficient means. When we hear that 
among the Bushmen, on account of the sterility of the soil, very 
often even families must separate, the rule that the families must 
limit themselves to numbers corresponding with the possibilities 
of food production appears to be precisely in the interest of 
their unity, and highly appropriate when this and its social 
significance are considered. The dangers of the quantitative 
limitation are provided against by the external conditions of the 
life of the group, and their consequences for its inner structure. 
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Where the small group absorbs the personalities in consider- 
able measure into its unity, especially in political groups, it 
strives, precisely for the sake of its unity, for definiteness of 
status toward persons, material tasks, and other societies. The 
large group, with the number and variety of its elements, demands 
or tolerates such definiteness much less. The history of the 
Greek and of the Italian cities, as of the Swiss cantons, shows 
that small communities, in case they do not proceed to federa- 
tion, habitually live in open or latent hostility to each other. 
Moreover, warfare and martial law are between them much more 
bitter and sharp, and especially more radical, than between great 
states. It is precisely that absence of organs, of reserves, of 
undefined and transitional elements, which makes modification 
and adaptation difficult for them, and, apart from their external 
conditions, forces them, on account of their fundamental socio- 
logical configuration, much oftener to confront the question, “To 
be or not to be?”’ 

By the side of such tendencies in smaller circles I cite, with 
the same unavoidable arbitrary selection from innumerable cases, 
the following for the sociological characterization of greater 
circles. I start from the fact that these, compared with smaller 
circles, seem to show an inferior degree of radicalism and 
obstinacy of attitude. This, however, requires a limitation. Pre- 
cisely where great masses must be set in motion in political, 
social, and religious movements, they show a ruthless radicalism, 
a victory of the extreme parties over the mediating. This is 
primarily for the reason that great masses are always filled 
merely with simple ideas, and can be led by such only. What 
is common to many must for that reason be of a sort which the 
lowest, most primitive minds among them can entertain. And 
even higher and more differentiated personalities will approach 
each other in great numbers, not in the more complicated and 
highly elaborated, but only in the relatively simple universal 
human conceptions and impulses. Since, however, the actualities 
in which the ideas of the mass strive to become practical are always 
articulated in a very multifold way, and are composed of a great 
assemblage of very divergent elements, it follows that simple 
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ideas can work only in an entirely one-sided, ruthless, and radical 
fashion. This fact is accentuated in case the behavior of a crowd 
in actual physical contact is in question. Under such circum- 
stances, the innumerable suggestions working back and forth 
produce an extraordinarily intense nervous excitement, which 
often deprives the individual of his senses, and drags him along 
as though he were unconscious. It inflates every impulse, often 
in a freakish manner, and makes the mob the prey of the most 
passionate personality in its number. This melting of masses 
into one feeling, in which all peculiarity and reserves of person- 
alities are suspended, is naturally in its content so thorough- 
going, so radical, so alien to all mediation and consideration, 
that it would lead to sheer impracticabilities and destructions, if 
it did not usually find its end at an earlier stage from inner 
wearinesses and reactions, the consequence of this one-sided 
exaggeration. More than that, the masses, in the sense now in 
mind, have little to lose. On the contrary, they believe, so to 
speak, that they have everything to gain. This is the situation 
in which most of the restraints of radicalism habitually fall away ; 
in this unorganized mass which consists of human beings with 
their immediate reciprocities, without a super-individual unity 
and form, those indefinitenesses, many-sidednesses, and media- 
torial phenomena are lacking through which the great com- 
munity ordinarily is distinguished from the small one. In order 
to form themselves upon the periphery of a community, they 
need precisely a stable center of the same, an objective social 
form and interest, in excess of the merely subjective and 
momentary unification of the elements. 

Thus it is to be observed in general that small parties are 
more radical than large ones, of course within the limits which 
the ideas constituting the party prescribe. The radicalism here 
meant is immediately sociological; that is, it is marked by the 
unreserved dedication of the individual to the tendency of the 
group, by the sharp delimitation of the same against neighboring 
structures which is necessary to the self-preservation of the 
group, by the impossibility of taking up into the externally nar- 
row frame a multitude of far-reaching endeavors and thoughts. 
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The radicalism which is peculiarly such in its content is to a 
considerable degree independent of the sort here in mind. It 
has been observed that the conservative-reactionary elements 
in Germany at the present time are compelled by the very 
fact of their numerical strength to restrain the ruthlessness of 
their endeavors. They are composed of so many and so differ- 
ent strata of society that they cannot follow any of their pro- 
grams straight to the end without giving offense to some portion 
of their constituency. In the same way the Social-Democratic 
party is forced by its quantitative extent to dilute its qualitative 
radicalism, to allow dogmatic deviations a certain scope, to 
permit, if not expressly, nevertheless in fact here and there, a 
certain compromise with their intolerance. The unqualified 
coherence of the elements, upon which the possibility of radical- 
ism rests sociologically, loses power to maintain itself as more and 
more varied individual elements are introduced with numerical 
accretion. For that reason professional labor coalitions, whose 
purpose is the improvement of the conditions of labor in detail, 
know very well that they lose in actual coherence with increase 
of extent. In this case, however, numerical extension has, on 
the other hand, the tremendous significance that every added 
member frees the coalition from a competitor, perhaps under- 
bidding and thereby threatening it in its existence. There 
occur evidently quite special life-conditions for a group which 
constitutes itself inside of a larger group, and subordinate to its 
idea, and when its idea realizes its purpose only in so far as it 
unites in itself all elements which fall under its presuppositions. 
In such cases the rule usually holds: ‘He that is not for me is 
against me;” the personality outside of the group to which 
it, in accordance with the claims of the latter, so to speak, ideally 
belongs, does the group a very positive injury, through the mere 
indifference of non-attachment. This is the case whether, as 
among labor coalitions, through competition, or when it reveals 
to those standing outside of the group the boundaries of its 
power, or when the group only comes to real existence by the 
inclusion of all the elements concerned, as in the case of many 
industrial syndicates. In case, therefore, the question of com- 
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pleteness, which is by no means always in point, confronts a 
group — that is, the question whether all elements to which its 
principle extends are also actually included in it—then the con- 
sequences of this completeness must be carefully distinguished 
from those consequences which follow from its size alone. To 
be sure, the group will also be larger if it is complete than if it 
is incomplete; but not this association as a quantity, but the 
problem dependent immediately upon that, viz., whether with 
that quantity the group fills out therewith a prescribed scheme, 
may be so important for the group that, as in the case of labor 
coalitions, the disadvantages in cohesion and unity, following 
from mere increase of numbers, may stand in direct antagonism 
and counterpoise with the advantages of increasing completeness. 

In general we may, in a very essential degree, explain the 
structures which are peculiar to large communities, as such, from 
the fact that they produce with these structures a substitute for 
the personal and immediate cohesion which is peculiar to the 
smaller circles. In the case of the large group, the question is 
one of correlating centers which are channels and mediators of 
the reciprocal action of the elements, and which thus operate as 
independent bearers of the societary unity, after this is no 
longer produced by immediate relationship of person to person. 
For this purpose magistracies and representatives grow up, laws 
and symbols of the group-life, organizations and social generali- 
zations. At this point I have only to emphasize their connec- 
tion with the numerical point of view. They all occur purely 
and maturely, so far as the main point is concerned, only in large 
circles, 2. ¢., as the abstract form of group-dependence, whose 
concrete form can no longer exist after a certain extension of 
the community has been reached. Their utility, ramifying into 
a thousand social qualities, rests in the last analysis upon numeri- 
cal presuppositions. The character of the superpersonal and 
objective with which such incorporations of the group-energies 
face the individual is derived directly from the mudtiplicity of the 
variously operative individual elements ; for only through their 
multiplicity is the individual element in them paralyzed, and 
from the same cause the universal mounts to such a distance 
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from the individual that it appears as something existing entirely 
by itself, not needing the individual, and possibly even antago- 
nistic to the individual—somewhat as the concept, which, com- 
posed of singular and various phenomena of the common, is 
the higher above every one of these details, the more it includes; 
so that precisely the universal ideas which rule the greatest 
circumference of particulars —the abstractions with which meta- 
physics reckons—attain a life apart, whose norms and develop- 
ments are often alien, or hostile, to those of the tangible 
particulars. The great group thus gains its unity —as it expresses 
itself in its organs and in its law, in its political ideas and in its 
ideals—only at the price of a wide distance of all those struc- 
tures from the individual, his views and needs, which find imme- 
diate activity and consideration in the social life of a small 
circle. From this relation there arises the typical difficulty of 
organizations in which a series of minor combinations are included 
within a larger one; viz., the fact is that the situations can be 
readily seen, and treated with interest and care, only close at 
hand ; while, on the contrary, only from the distance which the 
central position holds can a just and regular relation of all the 
details to each other be established. This is a discrepancy 
which, for example, always emerges in the treatment of poverty, 
in the organization of labor, and in educational administration. 
The relationships of person to person, which constitute the life- 
principle of smaller circles, are not easily compatible with the 
distance and coolness of the objective-abstract norms without 
which the great group cannot exist. 

The unity and the correlating form of the great group, as 
contrasted with its elements and their primary socializations, 
come into existence only through negations. Social actions and 
regulations evolve in many ways the character of negativity in 
the degree of their numerical inclusiveness. Inthe case of mass 
actions, the motives of individuals are often so different that 
their unification is possible in the degree in which their content 
is merely negative and destructive. The unrest which leads to 
great revolutions is always nursed from so many, and often 
directly opposing, sources that their focalization upon a positive 
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aim would be impossible. The erection of the latter is usually 
the task then of the smaller circles, and of the energy of indi- 
viduals who separate from each other in countless private 
undertakings, while these individuals united in a mass have 
worked in sweeping and destructive fashion. The same trend 
appears in the results of wide appeals to popular suffrage, which 
are so often, and almost incomprehensively, negative. For 
example, in Switzerland in the year 1900 a law with reference 
to sickness and accident insurance within the federation was 
summarily rejected by the referendum, after it had been unani- 
mously adopted by both representative bodies, the Nationalrat 
and the Standerat. The same has usually been the fate of most 
measures subject to the referendum. Rejection is the simplest 
action, and consequently great masses can combine init. The 
positive standpoints of the separate groups from which this law 
was rejected were extremely various; they were particularistic 
and ultramontane, agrarian and capitalistic, technical and par- 
tisan ; and consequently nothing could be common to them but 
negation. On that account, to be sure, in case many small 
circles agree at least in negative provisions, this may, on the 
contrary, indicate or prepare their unity. It has been observed 
that, while the Greeks exhibited wide culture-differences among 
themselves, yet even when we compare the Arcadian and the 
Athenian with the contemporary Carthaginians or Egyptians, 
Persians or Thracians, they still had many sorts of negative 
characteristics incommon. Nowhere in historic Greece were there 
human sacrifices, or intentional mutilations ; nowhere polygamy, 
or the sale of children into slavery ; nowhere unlimited subjec- 
tion to a single person. With all the positive differences, this 
common possession of the merely negative must necessarily 
have made the persons contained in such a community conscious 
that they belonged together, in a culture area extending beyond 
the boundaries of the single state. 

The negative character of the bond which unites the great 
area into a unit appears primarily in its norms. This is prepared 
for by the phenomenon that, other things being equal, combin- 
ing determinations of every sort must be the more simple and 
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the less comprehensive, the larger the circumference of their 
application. Illustrations might extend from the rules of 
‘‘international courtesy,” which are much fewer in number than 
those to be observed in every narrower circle; to the fact that 
the individual states of the German empire have, as a rule, a 
less comprehensive constitution the larger they are. Expressed 
in the form of a theorem: With increasing extent of the circle, 
the common elements which bind each with each into the social 
unity are decreasingly circumstantial. It is consequently 
(although at first paradoxical) possible to hold a great circle 
together with a smaller minimum of norms than would be 
required for a small circle. Of course, the aggregate of norms 
will be greater in the former than in the latter, but it consists of 
the special norms of the subdivisions of the circle, whereas the 
circle as a totality makes up for its size by deficit of many gen- 
erally applicable norms. In qualitative respects, moreovez, the 
modes of conduct which a community, in order to exist as such, 
must demand of its members are usually the more prohibitive 
and limiting in nature as extension increases. The positive 
combinations which, proceeding from element to element, give 
the group-life its proper content must at last be left to the 
individuals. The manifoldness of the persons, the interests, the 
occurrences, becomes too great to be regulated from one center. 
To this center, therefore, there is left only the prohibitive func- 
tion, the determination of those things which under no circum- 
stances may be done; the bounding of freedom rather than the 
direction of it— wherewith, of course, is meant only the trend of 
a development which is perpetually crossed and turned aside by 
other tendencies. Thus, where a great number of divergent cir- 
cles of religious feeling or interest are to be composed into a 
unity. For example, from the decline of Arabian polytheism 
Allah arose as the universal concept, so to speak, of God in gen- 
eral. Polytheism produces necessarily a cleavage of the area 
included within the faith, because the components of the same 
will in different ways, according to the variety of their subjec- 
tive and practical tendencies, turn to the various divinities. 
The abstract and unifying character of Allah is consequently in 
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the first instance of a negative sort. It is his original nature 
“to restrain from the evil,” not, however, to incite to the good. 
He is only the “restrainer.” The Hebrew God, who, in con- 
trast with separatistic polytheism, and quite unsocial monism, 
like that of India, brought into being or expressed a unification 
of the religio-social synthesis unknown to antiquity, gives his 
most sharply emphasized practical norms in the form, ‘Thou 
shalt not.” In the German.empire the positive relations of life 
which are subject to the civil law did not find their unifying 
form in the civil statute book until about thirty years after the 
founding of the empire. On the other hand, the penal statute 
book, with its prohibitive regulations, was brought together, and 
to that extent made the empire a unity, in 1872. That which 
especially fits prohibitions to generalize smaller circles into a 
larger one is the circumstances that the counterpart of the for- 
bidden is by no means always the forbidden, but often only the 
allowed. Thus,if inthe circle A no a may occur, but 8, y, 8; in 
B no 8, buta, y, 8; in C no y, but a, 8, 8, etc., the unified struc- 
ture may be formed from 4, B, and C, upon the prohibition of a, 
8,y. The unity is only possible if in A 8 and y are not forbid- 
den, but merely allowed, so that it also may be omitted. If, 
instead of that, 8 and ¥ are as positively forbidden as is a, and 
correspondingly in B and C, the consequence would be that no 
unit could be created which included all the positive group- 
limitations, because then there would always be on the one side 
direct prescription of that which on the other side is directly 
forbidden. The same is the case in the following example: 
From ancient times the eating of a given species of animal was 
forbidden to every Egyptian, namely, that species which was 
sacred to his own village. The doctrine that holiness demands 
abstinence from a// animal food arose then as the result of the 
amalgamation of a collection of local cults into a national 
religion, at the head of which stood a priesthood ruling as a 
unit. This unification could occur only through the synthesis 
or universalization of all those prohibitions ; for, if the eating of 
all animals, which was allowed in every village (that is, which 
also could be abstained from), had been positively commanded, 
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there would evidently have been no possibility of bringing 
together the special regulations of the parts into a higher whole. 

Perhaps the connection between the enlargement of the circle 
and the negative character of its determinations shows itself most 
decisively in the following: The more generally, that is, for the 
greater circle, the norm is applicable, the less is its observance 
characterizing and significant for the individual ; while the failure 
to observe it is usually accompanied by especially severe and 
notable consequences. This is particularly the case, in the first 
place, in the intellectual realm. The theoretical understanding, 
without which there could be no human society, rests upon a 
small number of generally recognized, although of course not 
abstractly conscious, norms which we designate as logical prin- 
ciples. They constitute the minimum of that which must be 
recognized by all who want to hold commerce with each other. 
Upon this basis rests the most fleeting consensus of individuals 
least acquainted with each other, as well as the daily association 
of the most intimate. Intellectual observance of these simplest 
norms, without which there could be no reckoning with experi- 
enced reality, is the most inexorable and most universal condi- 
tion of all sociological life ; for with all variety of the subjective 
and objective world-view, logic produces a certain common 
ground, departure from which must destroy all intellectual com- 
munity in the broadest sense of the term. But logic, however, 
strictly speaking, neither means nor produces any positive pos- 
session whatever. It is only the norm against which we 
may not sin, while at the same time obedience to it does 
not afford any distinction, any specific good or quality. 
All attempts to win a specific cognition with the help of 
mere logic fail, and their sociological significance is conse- 
quently quite as negative as that of the criminal statute 
book. On the other hand, only failure to observe pro- 
duces a special and classified situation, while remaining within 
the norm affords to the individual nothing else than the 
possibility of remaining, theoretically or practically, in the 
generality. To be sure, from thousandfold divergence of con- 
tent, the intellectual nexus itself may fail, even with strict obser- 
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vance of logic; but with disregard of logic it must fail— precisely 
as the moral-social community, even with the most exact avoid- 
ance of everything criminally forbidden, may go to pieces; while 
with disobedience of these norms it must go to pieces. The case 
is not different with the societary forms in the more restricted 
sense, so far as they are actually general in a community. 
Although their observance is distinctive for nobody, transgression 
of them is in the highest degree distinctive, for the most univer- 
sal laws of a community are merely not to be transgressed, 
while the special norms which hold together restricted circles, in 
the degree of their specialization, lend to the individual a positive 
shading and difference. The disobedience of these latter norms 
may destroy such a circle, but the larger comprehending group, 
in which the elements of the smaller belong in addition, remains 
still intact, and does not dissolve until its elements transgress 
that minimum of norms the essence of which is, in the ratio of 
their generality, merely prohibitive. Upon this relationship rests 
also the great practical utility of the quite empty societary forms 
of courtesy. Upon the positive existence of respect and loyalty 
of which they testify to us we may not count, even from their 
most accurate observance; on the other hand, the slightest 
failure to observe them proves that those feelings are not present. 
The salute upon the street by no means demonstrates respect ; 
the omission of the same, however, gives very decided evidence 
of the contrary. As symbols of positive subjective attitude, 
these forms completely fail to be of service. The negative, how- 
ever, they advertise in a most useful way, since a quite easy 
negligence may radically and definitely determine the relation to 
a given person—and indeed in the degree in which the form of 
courtesy is quite universal and conventional, that is, a part of the 
essential nature of a relatively large circle. 

This form-difference of the life-conditions which attaches 
itself to the social quantity-difference is, in the large, denoted 
also by the antithesis between custom and law. It appears as 
though in the case of the Aryan peoples the first attachments of 
the individual to a superindividual life-order proceeded from 
a quite general instinct or concept, which signified the categorical, 
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the appropriate, the should-be in general. The particular regu- 
lations in the realms of religion, morality, conventions, law, are 
not details in the sense that from them that concept could have 
proceeded as that which was common to them all, but they are 
the ramifications which rest undifferentiated in it. The concept 
is the original, not the later abstracted unity. In contrast now 
to the opinion in accordance with which morality, custom, 
and law have developed, so to speak, as pendants from that 
germ-condition, the germ seems to me rather to persist still in 
that which we call custom, and to represent the indifference- 
condition which puts forth from itself from different sides the 
form of law and of morality. Custom as a form of socio- 
logical combination seems to me scarcely to be capable of 
positive definition, but it can properly be defined only through 
the antithesis to those two forms which develop themselves 
from it—here also betraying its quite primary and general 
character. All three forms serve to assure the demeanor of 
the individual in accordance with the demands of social utility. 
Law has in statute and in its executive agencies the differ- 
entiated organs through which it can first precisely circum- 
scribe its contents and, second, control them externally. Hence, 
however, it limits itself for utilitarian purposes to the quite 
essential conditions of the group-life. The free morality of the 
individual, on the other hand, possesses no other law than that 
which it gives itself autonomously from within, and no other 
executive than conscience. Hence its scope embraces, to be 
sure, in principle, the totality of action; it has, however, visibly, 
in its external practice, in every individual case, special acci- 
dental and varying boundaries." 

*That law and morality thus alike spring part passu from one variation of socie- 
tary development appears in the teleological significance of the two, which, more than 
the first appearance betrays, connote each other. If the restricted leading of the indi- 
vidual, which includes a life regulated altogether by custom, gives place to the universal 
legal norm, which has a much wider distance from everything individual, yet in the 
social interest the therewith attained freedom may still not remain responsible to itself 
alone. Through the moral! imperative the juristic demands are enlarged, and the gaps 
in the regulations of life are filled, which are produced by defect of universally regu- 


lating custom. Regulation is now at the same time transferred much higher above the 
individual and much deeper within him, for whatever personal and metaphysical 
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Through custom, then, a community assures to itself the 
appropriate conduct of its members, where the pressure of the 
law is inadequate, and the superindividual morality is not to 
be relied upon. Thus custom works today as complement of 
these two institutions, as it was the sole regulator of life at a 
time when these differentiated forms of norm existed either not 
at all or merely in the germ. Therewith is the sociological 
place of custom sufficiently indicated. It stands between the 
largest circle, as a member of which the individual is subordinate 
to the law, and absolute individuality, which is the sole bearer of 
free morality. Custom belongs, therefore, to the narrower circles, 
the intermediate structures between the individual and the greater 
community. Almost all custom is that of a rank or class; its 
manners of expression, such as external behavior, fashion, honor, 
control always only a subordinate division of the largest circle 
to which the law applies, and they have in the contiguous sub- 
divisions a different content. Against failures to observe good 
customs reaction is produced on the part of the narrower circle 
of those who are in some way affected by it, or are witnesses of 
it, while a violation of the legal order calls out the reaction of 
the totality. Since custom has as its executive only public 


opinion, and certain reactions of individuals immediately attached 
to it, it is evident that a great circle, as such, is excluded from 
administering it. There is no need of expanding the observation 


values conscience and the autonomous morality may represent, their social value, 
which concerns us here alone, lies in their enormous prophylactic utility. Law and 
custom seize upon the activities of the will in their external manifestation and their 
realization; they operate, purely as such, in a compulsory way, at the utmost through 
fear. Morality, however, stands at the roots of the deed; it thus reconstructs the sub- 
jectivity of the agent until, of his own accord, he permits only the right action to pro- 
ceed from himself, without needing the support of those relatively external forces. But 
society has no interest in the purely subjective moral perfecting of the agent. This is 
important to society only, and is only cultivated by society, in so far as it results in the 
utmost guarantee for the socially useful actions of precisely thisagent. In the morality 
of the individual, society creates for itself an organ which is not only more funda- 
mentally operative than law and custom, but which also spares society the different sorts 
of cost involved in these institutions. Hence the tendency of society to satisfy its 
demands as cheaply as possible results in appeals to “ good conscience,” through which 
the individual pays to himself the wages for his righteousness, which otherwise would 
probably have to be assured to him in some way through law or custom. 
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that the customs of trade, as such, permit or command something 
different from those of the aristocracy; those of a religious circle, 
again, something different from those of a literary body; etc. In 
this connection it is obvious that the content of custom consists 
of the special limitations which a narrower circle needs, which 
circle has at its disposal for the guarantee of the limitations 
neither the power of civic law nor entirely trustworthy autono- 
mous moral impulses. What is common to these circles and 
the most primitive, with which for us social history begins, is 
nothing else than numerical paucity. The life-forms which 
earlier sufficed for the entire community-circle have, with the 
growth of the latter, withdrawn themselves to its subordinate 
divisions, for these contain now the possibilities of personal 
relationships, the approximate equality of level of the members, 
the common interests and ideals, in the presence of which one 
may confide social regulation to so precarious and ambiguous a 
species of norm as customary morality is. With increasing 
quantity of the elements, and of the therewith unavoidable inde- 
pendence of the same, these limitations disappear for the circle 
asawhole. The peculiar constraining power of custom becomes 
for the state too little, and for the individual too much. The 
former demands greater guarantees, the latter greater freedom ; 
and only with those sides with which each element belongs to 
intermediate circles is it still socially controlled through custom. 

To this correlation which attaches the difference of the social 
form of custom from that law, to the quantitative variation of 
the communities, there are obvious exceptions. The original 
popular unities of the Teutonic stocks, upon which the great 
realms, the Frankish, the English, the Swedish, raised themselves, 
were often able to protect themselves a long time against loss of 
the privilege of enacting their own laws. Such laws as they had 
were often made enactments of the state comparatively late; 
and, on the other hand, in modern international intercourse many 
customs prevail which have not yet received the force of law. 
Within the particular state many modes of action are established 
as law which in external relationships, that is, within the largest 
circle, must be consigned to the looser form of custom. The 
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resolution of the contradiction is very simple: The size of the 
circle demands the legal form naturally only in that relation in 
which the manifoldness of its elements zs composed into a unity. 
The social unity is a graduated idea; the spirit and purpose of 
various circles demand various degrees in the closeness and 
strength of their unity; so that the social form of regulation 
which is demanded by a certain quantity of the circle, with 
respect to the degree of the unity which it is to achieve may 
still be the same with different quantities. The significance of 
the numerical conditions is thus not impaired if a greater circle, 
on account of its special tasks, may or must content itself with- 
out giving legal forms to its rules, just as in other cases is pos- 
sible only to a smaller circle. Those undisciplined civic structures 
of Teutonic antiquity did not yet possess the cohesion of the 
elements which, existing in the case of great groups, is both 
cause and effect of their legal constitutions. Likewise in both 
the collective and the individual relationships between modern 
states there arise certain norms in the mere form of custom, 
because there is lacking here a unity of the parties necessary to 
be the vehicle of a legal order, and such a unity is in part sup- 
plied in a smaller, just as in a looser, circle by the immediate 
reactions of element with element. This, however, corresponds 
precisely with the function of custom as a form of regulation. 
Consequently the apparent exceptions really confirm the cor- 
relation which appeared between custom and law on the one 
side, and the quantities of the circles on the other side. 

It is evident that the concepts “ greater and smaller circle’ 
are of a very crude scientific order, entirely indefinite and fluctu- 
ating, and properly applicable in general only in order to point 
out the dependence of the sociological form-character of a group 
upon its quantitative limitations. It cannot serve in any way to 
show more exactly the actual proportion which exists between 
the former and the latter. Nevertheless it is perhaps not in all 
cases impossible to make out this proportion more exactly. In 
the thus far observed formations and relationships any attempt 


to assign precise numerical values would evidently be, for any 
stage of our knowledge that can be foreseen, a completely 
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fantastic undertaking. But within certain limits even now traits 
of those socializations may be cited which exist between a 
limited number of persons, and which are characterized by this 
limitation. As transitions out of the most complete numerical 
indefiniteness to complete numerical definiteness, I mention cer- 
tain cases in which the latter in principle is already of some 
sociological significance, but still without a determination of the 
same in particulars; namely: 

1. The number works as a principle of division of the group; 
that is, there are portions of the same which are formed by enu- 
meration, and are treated as relative unities. The special sig- 
nificance of separate numbers in this connection will be discussed 
later, and at this point I merely emphasize the principle. That 
a total group which feels itself in any way as one divides itself 
at all, and that it divides itself not merely from top to bottom, 
according to the ratio of the rulers and the ruled, but according 
to co-ordinated members, is one of the most tremendous 
advances of humanity; it is, to be sure, not yet the proper 
organic life instead of the mechanical coexistence of society, 
but, so to speak, the anatomical structure which constitutes the 
basis of the life-process. The division may proceed merely 
from the hereditary principle, or from associations formed 
by voluntary pledges, or from similarity of occupations, or from 
classification by local districts. To these principles there 
attaches itself the numerical variant which divides the mass of 
the existing men or families by a definite number, and so pro- 
duces similar subdivision on the purely quantitative basis. The 
whole has toward each of these approximately the same rela- 
tion which the subdivisions themselves bear toward their indi- 
viduals. This principle is now so schematic, to be sure, that for 
its realization a more concrete one must be associated with it. 
The numerically equal divisions were composed of units in some 
way near to each other: relatives, friends, neighbors, or units 
which otherwise reinforced each other through likeness or 
unlikeness. The decisive factor is, however, that numerical 
equality constitutes the form-principle of the division—although 
it never decides alone, but merely plays a réle varying from the 
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greatest to the least importance. This size is highly significant 
for the group. Nomadic stocks, for example, often have, in 
default of otherwise stable life-content, scarcely any other 
possibility of organizing themselves except in accordance with 
the number-principle. Its significance for a crowd upon the 
march controls even today the structure of armies. It persists 
naturally in the circumstance that often in the subdivision of a 
conquered or colonized or newly discovered land, where in the 
first instance there is a lack of real standards of organization, 
the principle of correlation, according to numerically equal 
divisions, has the first place ; for example, the oldest constitu- 
tion of Iceland is controlled in this way. 

2. While we have up to this point been concerned with the 
numerical equality of different divisions, the number may be 
used further in order to characterize a single, and indeed lead- 
ing, circle of persons from within a total group. For example, 
it was in many cases the custom to designate the administrative 
group of the craft-organizations by their number: In Frankfort 
the heads of the wool-weavers were known as “ The Six ;”” among 
the bakers it was “The Eight;’’ in medizval Barcelona the 
senate was called ‘‘The One Hundred,” etc. It is extremely 
noteworthy how precisely the most eminent personalities are 
designated by that which is in itself least distinguishing, which 
is completely indifferent to every qualification, namely, mere 
number. The presumption behind this fact seems to me to be 
that with a number, say with six, not six individual, isolated 
elements, simply standing side by side, are meant, but a synthe- 
sis of these. Six is not I and I and 1, etc., but a new concept, 
which is realized by the concurrence of these elements, and not pro 
vata in each of them for himself. In other connections we must 
designate the vital functional reciprocity of elements as their 
unity, which rises above their mere sum and in sociological 
antithesis with it. Here, however, in giving a name to a body of 
administrators, a committee, etc., by means of the mere sum, in 
reality that functional togetherness is in mind, and it is, as a 
name, possible only for the reason that the number in itself sig- 
nifies a unity formed of unities. In the case cited, The Six are 
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not scattered through a homogeneous circle, but they signify a 
definite and firm articulation of the circle, through which six per- 
sons from its number are made eminent, and then they grow 
together to a guiding unity. The characterless impersonality of 
the naming by means of the number is just here highly charac- 
teristic ; for it denotes more decisively than any less formal idea 
could that herewith no individuals, as persons, are meant, but 
that it is a purely social structure; the structure of the circle 
demands a definite quota of its units as a guiding body. In the 
purely numerical concept resides the pure objectivity of the for- 
mation, which is indifferent to everything personal in the sepa- 
rate member, and only demands that he shall be merely one of 
The Six. There is, perhaps, no more effective expression with 
which to emphasize, along with the social eminence of individu- 
als, at the same time the complete irrelevance of everything 
which they stand for as persons outside of this function. 

The unity of grouping which reveals itself in the composing 
of elements into a higher number is brought to light with spe- 
cial clearness by means of an apparent instance to the contrary. 
That senate of Barcelona which was called the One Hundred 
had at last in reality more, up to the number of two hundred, 
without on that account changing its name. The same phe- 
nomenon appears when the number operates, not as a distinguish- 
ing, but as a dividing, principle. Where the division of the 
population according to hundreds occurred, which we shall discuss 
later, there was never exact preservation of this precise number 
of members in the subdivision. This is expressly stated of the 
old German Hundreds. The number is in this case, therefore, 
immediately the synonym of the social member, which at first 
included, or was supposed to have included, precisely such a 
circle of individuals. This apparently insignificant fact shows 
the immense significance of numerical definiteness for the struc- 
ture of the group. The number becomes indeed independent of 
its arithmetical content; it shows that the relation of the mem- 
bers to the whole is a numerical one; or, the number having 
become stable, represents this relation. There remains at the 
same time the idea of the subdivision, to consist of one hundred 
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elements, only that the empirical relations actualize this division 
with greater or less exactness. If ithas been said of the Ger- 


man Hundreds that they were intended to express merely an 
indefinitely large number between the individual and the totality 
of members, this designates precisely the asserted sociological 
type. The life of the group demands a middle resort between 
the One and the All, a bearer of definite functions which neither 
the One nor the All can discharge, and the structure devoted to 
these tasks is thus named in accordance with its numerical com- 
position. The functions do not give the name, because they are 
manifold and variable. What remains is merely the consolida- 
tion of an aliquot part of the totality into a unity. How great 
this part is in each case may be uncertain. The permanent 
numerical designation shows that the numerical relation in gen- 
eral was felt to be the essential thing. Therewith appears in the 
social realm an occurrence whose psychological form is else- 
where observed. The Russian types of coin are said to have 
been derived from an old system of weights, and it was of such 
sort that every higher type contained tenfold the amount of the 
lower. As a matter of fact, however, not merely the absolute 
but also the relative amount of metal in the coins often varied, 
but at the same time their values, after they were once brought 
into the numerical order, remained constant. While, therefore, 
the real proportions of metal value are shifting, the service which 
they have to render to commerce through the constancy of these 
nominal relations is marked by the fact that the historically first 
weight relations give permanent name and symbol for these later 
relations. In other ways, also, the number becomes the repre- 
sentative of the thing which it enumerates, and then the essen- 
tial matter, namely, that the real affair in question is a relation 
between the whole and the part, is denoted by the fact that the 
numerical concept of the earlier relation covers all later changes. 
Thus the tax upon the miners in Spain in the sixteenth century 
was called the Quinto because it amounted to a fifth of the value, 
and it retained its name later when the proportion was quite dif- 
ferent. In the same way the word “tithe’’ came to have, among 
the old Israelites and in many other places, the significance of 
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tribute in general —just as the term “ hundred” came to have the 
meaning of subdivision in general. That the quantitative rela- 
tion, which is quite as much the essence of a tax as of the social 
division, has obtained dominance psychclogically over its pecu- 
liarity of content, appears most decisively in the circumstance 
that the original numerical limitation crystallizes into a designa- 
tion of all modifications of the relation. 

3. The numerical definiteness as form of organization assumes 
within the social development atypical function. The numerical 
method of division appears historically as a substitute for the 
class principle. It appears that in many places the groups con- 
sisted at first of subgroups held together by ties of blood, each 
of which constituted a unity in economic, penal, political, and 
other respects. That this internally very well-grounded organi- 
zation was displaced by the melting together of ten or a hun- 
dred men for corresponding undertakings in common, must at 
first appear as a miraculous externalization, a schematization 
utterly lacking in essential life. We should look in vain in the 
immanent cohesive principles of this group for a justification of 
a change from the form with organic roots to this mechanical 
and formalistic order. The ground for it is rather to be found 
only in the whole which is composed of such subdivisions, and 
which makes demands that are independent in contrast with the 
life-principles of its parts. In the degree in which the whole as 
aunity is richer in content and more energetic, do the parts 
lose, at least at the outset and below the highest stage of devel- 
opment, their peculiar significance. They surrender the sense 
which they possess in and for themselves to the whole, and they 
are now the more useful the less a self-sufficient idea lives in 
each of them, and the more they as characterless parts receive 
back a position and significance only through their contribution 
to the whole. This is a universal tendency of social develop- 
ment, which makes itself manifest in the case of the modern 
soldier as contrasted with the knight of the Middle Ages, the 
factory laborer contrasted with the hand-worker, and every mem- 
ber of the present national and international organization as con- 
trasted with the more or less autonomous domestic and natural 
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industry. With a certain complexity and centripetality of the 
whole, it permits none of its elements any longer to bring a 
thought to expression, so to speak, but this member acquires an 
external and merely mechanical character—that of a mere 
means, which must be as much as possible colorless and sche- 
matic in order to be in the highest degree yielding and con- 
structive with reference to the purpose of the whole. In the case 
of certain highly perfected types of development this is not the 
case. There are certain social structures which precisely with 
the largest size and most complete organization permit to indi- 
vidual elements the greatest freedom to live out their individuality 
according to special norms and in the most peculiar form. On 
the other hand, there are social structures which reach the high- 
est total energy only under the condition of the most intensified 
and differentiated peculiar life of theirelements. The transition 
from the clan to the Hundred, however, seems to mark that 
middle stadium in which absence of special spirit and character 
in the members denotes an advance for the whole; for only 
under such organization were they, in the given circumstances, 
easily surveyed, responsive to guidance according to simple 
norms, and without that opposition against the central power 
which, with strong internal cohesion of each subordinate group, 
too easily appears. 

Where the constitution or action of the group is numerically 
determined — from the old Hundred to the modern dominance of 
majorities—there is in evidence an ascendency over the individ- 
uality. It is a point at which the profound internal discrepancy 
between the democratic and the liberal-individualistic social ideas 
comes very clearly into view. That a ‘round number” is produced 
out of personalities, and that with this artificial creation opera- 
tions are carried on without any regard to the peculiarities of 
the individuals included within it; that the votes are counted, 
not weighed; that arrangements, precepts, and prohibitions are 
simply conditioned upon the existence of a definite number of 
persons —that is, either despotically or democratically; in 
either case, however, a degradation of the real and total content 
of the separate personality to the formal fact that it is simply 
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one; inasmuch as the personality takes a place in an organiza- 
tion determined by number alone, its character as a member of 
the group has assumed complete mastery over its individually 
differentiated character. Whether the division into numerically 
equal subgroups is rough and in practice continually modified, 
as in the Hundreds of the Germans, the Peruvians, the Chinese ; 
or so refined, purposeful, and exact as in a modern army, in 
either case it betrays most clearly and pitilessly the existence 
for its own sake of the law of formation for the group, in one 
case as a newly emerging tendency which is in perpetual conflict 
and compromise with other tendencies, in another case an 
absolutely thoroughgoing application. That which is super- 
individual in the grouping, the complete assertion of the inde- 
pendence of its form, in contrast with every content of the 
individual life, exists nowhere in more absolute and emphatic 
shape than in the reduction of the organizing principles to 
purely arithmetical relationships; and the degree of approach 
to this, as it in various ways appears in the most diverse groups, 


is at the same time the degree in which the group-idea, in its 
most abstract form, has absorbed the individuality of its factors. 

4. Finally, in the following respect important sociological 
consequences attach themselves to numerical definiteness, 
although the effective quantities of the elements may be, 
according to the circumstances, quite varied. ‘Society,’’ in 
the modern polite sense, furnishes a typical case. How many 


persons must be invited in order that a “society” may exist ?* 
The qualitative relationships between host and guests manifestly 
do not decide the question. The invitation of two or three 
persons, who have a completely formal and essentially unrelated 
attitude toward us, does not bring a “society” into existence. 
On the other hand, the opposite is the case if we call together, 
say, the fifteen persons of our most intimate acquaintance. The 
number remains ever the decisive factor, although its s¢ze is 
naturally dependent, in special cases, upon the type and the 


* [With our somewhat generous vocabulary of specific terms for social functions of 
all degrees we lack a generic term for the concept “ assemblage involving formality.” 
We venture to press the symbol “society” into service. The author’s meaning is 
plain from the context.—TR. ] 
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closeness of the relations between the elements. The three cir- 
cumstances—namely, the re!ationships of the host to each of the 
guests for himself, that of the guests to each other, the manner in 
which each participant subjectively reacts with all these relation- 
ships —these constitute the basis upon which now the number 
of participants determines whether a “society,” or a mere exist- 
ence together of a friendly or of a materially utilitarian sort, is 
present. In this case, consequently, a numerical modification 
always produces a very surely perceived transformation into a 
quite special sociological category, however imperfectly the 
degree of this modification may be determined by our available 
psychological means. At least, however, the qualitatively socio- 
logical consequences of the quantitative occasions are in a certain 
measure describable. 

In the first place, the “society”’ demands a quite specific 
external apparatus. If one invites from a circle of acquaint- 
ances of, say, thirty persons only one or two, he need “put 
himself to no trouble.” If, however, he invites the whole thirty 
at once, there at once emerge quite new requirements in respect 
to food, drink, toilet, forms of behavior, and extraordinarily 
enhanced expenditure on the side of the sensibly stimulating 
and enjoyable. This is a very clear example of how consider- 
ably the mere mass-construction depresses the level of the 
personality. In a meeting of a very few, such a reciprocal 
adaptation is possible. The things in common, which constitute 
the content of their sociability, may include so comprehensive 
or so eminent portions of their individuality that the meeting 
bears the character of intellectuality, of differentiated and highly 
developed psychic energy. The greater the number of persons 
who come together, however, the smaller will be the probability 
that they can coincide in those more worthy and intimate sides 
of their nature, and, accordingly, the point must be sought lower 
down which is common to their impulses and interests.’ In the 


‘Complaint about banality in the intercourse of general society betrays, conse- 
quently, complete sociological unintelligence. The relative depression of the level 
upon which a company of large numbers actually finds itself is, in principle, unavoid- 
able. For all higher and finer cultures are of an individual sort, and consequently 
do not adapt themselves to the contents of the general mind. They may, to be sure, 
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same degree, however, in which the quantity of the elements 
affords to the higher, more individual psychic factors no more 
room, the effort must be made to atone for this lack of the 
former sort of charm by enhancement of the external and the 
sensible. Between multiplicity of persons meeting together for 
festive purposes, and the luxury, the mere sensuous satisfaction 
of their meeting, there has always been the closest connection. 
At the end of the Middle Ages, for example, luxury at weddings 
increased so much, merely in the matter of the number of attend- 
ants who accompanied the bridal pair to the baths taken on 
these occasions, that the authorities often precisely ordained, in 
their sumptuary laws, what might be the maximum number of 
persons constituting this escort. If eating and drinking have 
always been the combining agencies of great companies, for 
which otherwise a unifying interest and consensus would have 
been difficult to reach, so must now a “society,” purely on 
account of its quantitative factor, which excludes community 
and reciprocity of the finer and more spiritual concords, the 
more strongly emphasize these pleasures which are sensual, and 
on that account with greater certainty to be shared in by all. 

A further characteristic of the “society,” on the ground of 
its numerical difference, in contrast with the congregation of a 
few, consists in the fact that a complete unification of tone, 
which in the latter case is possible, neither can nor should be 
possible in the former; that, on the other hand, for a further 
difference, the construction of partial groups is easily possible. 
The life-principle of a friendly coexistence of a few persons 
abruptly opposes division into two separate mental attitudes, 
and even separate conversations. The “society’’ is at that 
moment present in which, instead of its absolutely single center, 
a duality emerges: on the one hand, a general, but only quite 
loose, centrality, which in essence is only externally and even 
spatially founded, whence, therefore, societies of like social 
operate in the direction of socialization, if a unity is to be attained through division 
of labor — something which, however, is evidently only in a slight degree possible 
within a “society.” It is, therefore, sociologically, a perfectly correct instinct which 


causes us to regard the thrusting into prominence of the personal individuality in a 
“society,” even if the personality be in itself significant and pleasing, as tactlessness. 
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stratum resemble each other the more as totalities the larger 
they are, however manifold their personal variations may be; on 
the other hand, special minor centers of common conversation, 
temper, interest, which, however, incessantly interchange their 
members. There thus occurs that incessant variation of attach- 
ment and detachment in the large society which, according to 
the nature of the persons concerned, affects one now as the most 
intolerable superficiality and again as a rhythmic play of the 
highest zxsthetic charm. The ball, with the modern form of 
dance, exhibits this formal sociological type in a quite distinct 
example : a momentary and quite wonderfully close relationship 
of each single pair, modified into a quite new formation through 
constant changes among the pairs; this physical contiguity 
between persons quite strange to each other, on the one side, 
made possible by the fact that they are all guests of a single host 
who, however loose the relationship to himself may be, affords a 
certain reciprocal security and legitimation; on the other hand, 
through the unpersonal and, so to speak, anonymous character 
of the relationship which the size of the society and the formality 
of behavior joined with it, produce. Evidently these traits of 
the large “ society”’ which the ball presents at once in a subli- 
mated form and perhaps in caricature, are attached to a definite 
minimum number of participants; and we may often make the 
most interesting observation that an intimate circle of a few 
persons attains the character of a ‘‘society’’ through the appear- 
ance of a single additional person. 

In a case which, to be sure, concerns a much less complicated 
quality, the number which produces a definite sociological uni- 
tary structure is somewhat more firmly fixed. The patriarchal 
domestic family numbers, in the most various regions, always 
twenty to thirty heads, and that, too, under quite dissimi- 
lar economic conditions, so that these cannot, or at least can- 
not exclusively, occasion the numerical equality. It is rather 
probable that the inner reciprocities which constitute the special 
structure of the domestic family produce the proportions of 
closeness and extension demanded for this structure only within 
just these boundaries. The patriarchal family has been every- 
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where characterized by great intimacy and solidarity, which had 
its center in the paterfamilias, through the guardianship which the 
latter exercised, both in the interest of the whole and in his own 
egoistic interest, over the concerns of each individual. Hence 
the upper boundary was determined: this sort of dependence 
and of control appears able to comprehend, at the corresponding 
stage of psychological development, no greater collection of 
elements. The lower boundary, on the other hand, is determined 
by the fact that a group thus dependent upon itself for its self- 
satisfaction and its maintenance must develop certain collective 
psychical facts, which in turn usually arise only above a certain 
numerical limit. Such facts are, for example, resolution for 
offense and defense, confidence on the part of each that he will 
at every moment find the necessary support and reinforcement ; 
more than all religious consensus, whose exaltation and spiritu- 
ality can raise itself above the individual and the individual 
above himself only from the commingling of many contributions, 
with reciprocal effacement of their individual peculiar character. 
The number mentioned has perhaps indicated the scope approxi- 
mately established by experience above and below which the 
group could not goif it were to develop the traits of the patri- 
archal house family. It appears as though, with increasing 
individualization, before this stage of culture, those intimacies 
were possible only within a smaller number of persons; the 
phenomena, on the other hand, which looked to the size of the 
family at once demanded an ever-growing circle. The needs 
from above and below which in that stage of culture realized 
themselves with this numerical material have become differenti- 
ated ; one portion demands a smaller, another a larger number, so 
that later no structure is any longer in existence which can satisfy 
both sides of the demand in the same unified way as was the case 
with the patriarchal family. 

Apart from such singular cases, all questions of the sort whose 
type is the numerical requirements for a ‘“society’’ have a 
sophistical tone —how many soldiers make an army, how many 
members are necessary to constitute a political party, how many 
participants make an outbreak. They appear to rehearse the 
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classical riddle: How many grains of wheat makeaheap? For 
since one, two, three, four grains do not do it, but a thousand 
certainly, there must accordingly be between these two numbers 
a boundary, at which the addition of a single grain makes those 
previously present into a ‘‘heap.” If one, however, makes the 
trial of further enumeration, it appears that no one can announce 
discovery of this boundary. The logical ground of these diffi- 
culties is found in the fact that a quantitative series is given which, 
on account of the relative insignificance of each single element, 
seems to be a continuous and uniformly ascending series, and 
that this from a certain point on must permit the application of 
a qualitatively new idea, sharply set off from the idea previously 
applied. This is obviously a contradictory demand: by virtue 
of its very idea, the continuous cannot justify purely of itself a 
sudden break and change. The sociological difficulty has now 
a further complication aside from that in the ancient sophistry, 
for by the ‘‘heap” of grains we understand either a piling-up, 
and then one is logically justified in this use of terms so soon as 
only one layer appears above the lowest layer ; or, only a quantity 
is designated by the term. In this case it is quite unjustifiable 
to demand of an idea like ‘“‘heap,’”’ which in its very essence is 
quite variable and undetermined, that it should lend itself to 
application to perfectly defined and unequivocally bounded 
realities." 

In those sociological cases, however, specifically new aggre- 
gate phenomena appear, when quantity increases, which are not 
present fro rata in the case of smaller numbers. A political 
party has qualitatively another significance from that of a small 
clique. A few curious persons standing together betray different 
traits from those of a mob (Auflauf), etc. The indeterminate- 
ness which attaches to these ideas from the impossibility of 
fixing numerically the corresponding quantities may perhaps be 


*Still more evident is this mistake in the negative direction, in the case of the 
question: How many hairs must one lose before one may be called bald? If we take 
this latter idea seriously, it applies only to him who has no hair at all. If we apply it, 
however, to any case in which there is possession of hair, we thereby surrender the 
unequivocal severity of the idea, and we may not wonder that we possess no 
objectively precise criterion of its application, since we have put such application out 
of our power. 
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emphasized in the following way. This variation affects evi- 
dently only certain intermediate quantities. Certain lower 
numbers surely do not yet constitute the collectivities in ques- 
tion. Certain quite higher numbers constitute them without 
doubt. But even those numerically small structures have, how- 
ever, sociological qualities which are characteristic: the meeting 
which falls short of being the “society,” the troop of soldiers 
which does not constitute an army, the co-operating vagabonds 
who are not yet a “band.” Since the other qualities, which are 
quite as little doubtful in the case of the great society, are in 
contrast with these, we may indicate the character of those that 
are numerically intermediate as composed of both, so that each 
makes itself in a rudimentary way perceptible in particular 
characteristics —now appears, now disappears or becomes latent. 
Since, then, such structures, lying in the intermediate numerical 
zone, have also a share objectively in the decided character 
of the structure below and above, or at least have such 
share partially and intermittently, the subjective uncertainty in 
determining to which of them they belong is to be explained 
accordingly. The point, then, is not that in a sociologically 
qualityless structure suddenly, like the crystal in the solution, a 
quite definite sociological consteilation forms, without our being 
able to designate the precise moment of this transformation ; 
but rather that two diverse formations, each consisting of a col- 
lection of traits and capable of being arranged in a qualitative 
scale, under certain quantitative conditions meet in a social 
structure, and in various degrees divide it between themselves ; 
so that the question to which of the two they belong is not 
essentially one that suffers from the inherent epistemological 
difficulties of continuous series, but it is simply a question whose 
content is fallaciously proposed." 

* More precisely, however, the situation is rather this: To every definite number 
of elements there corresponds, in accordance with the purpose aad spirit of their com- 
bination, a sociological form, an organization, firmness of texture, relation of the whole 
to the parts, etc., which experiences a modification, however immeasurably small and 
indeterminate, with every added or subtracted element. Since, however, we do not 


possess a special expression for each of these endlessly numerous sociological con- 
ditions, even in those cases in which their distinctive character is observable, there 
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These explanations have thus had to do with social forma- 
tions which, to be sure, depended upon the number of the 
co-working elements, while at the same time our knowledge was 
insufficient so to formulate this dependence that we could draw 
from distinct numbers their sociological consequences. Meanwhile 
this latter is not absolutely excluded, if we turn our attention by 
preference to sufficiently simple structures. If we begin with 
the lower boundary of the numerical series, arithmetically 
defined magnitudes appear as unequivocal preconditions of 
characteristic sociological formations. 

The numerically simplest formations which can at all be 
designated as social reciprocities appear to occur in the case of 
reactions between two elements. Yet there is a structure still 
simpler in external appearance, which belongs in sociological 
categories, namely, however paradoxical and essentially contra- 
dictory it seems, the isolated individual man. As a matter of 
fact, the processes which produce formations in the case of a 
duality of elements are often simpler than those necessary for 


the sociological characterization of the integer. In the case of 
these latter we have to do chiefly with two here pertinent 


often remains no alternative but to think the situation as composed of two conditions ; 
the one more and the other less conspicuous. At all events we have to do in 
such a case as little with a composition as, for example, in the case of the so-called 
mixed feelings of friendship and love, or hate and contempt, or pleasure and pain. 
In these cases, at least in numberless instances, a quite unified condition of feeling 
exists, for which we merely have no immediate concept, and which we consequently, 
by means of the synthesis and reciprocal limitation of two other concepts, rather 
circumscribe than describe ; here, as in other instances, the proper unity of the exist- 
ing is not within our comprehension, but we must resolve it into a duality of elements, 
neither of which quite covers it, in order to think it as proceeding from the inter- 
weaving of the two. This is, however, merely a conceptual analysis, possible only 
after the fact, which does not trace the actual genetic process, the proper being of 
that unity. Where therefore the stereotyped concepts for social unities— meeting 
and society, troop and army, clique and party, a few and a band, personal following 
and school, crowd and popular uprising, etc., etc.— do not find an exact application, 
because the human material seems to be insufficient for the one, and more than enough 
for the other, there yet exists a sociological mold, precisely as unified and just as 
specifically corresponding to the numerical limitation as in those more definite cases. 
The fact merely is that the lack of a special concept for these innumerable shadings 
compels us to denote their qualities as a mixture of those forms which correspond to 
the numerically inferior and to the numerically higher structures. 
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phenomena: isolation and freedom. The mere fact that an 
individual is in no sort of reciprocal relationship with other indi- 
viduals is, of course, not sociological, but it also does not fill out 
the entire concept of isolation. This concept rather, in so far 
as it is emphasized and is essentially significant, signifies by no 
means merely the absence of all society, but rather the existence 
of society in some way represented and afterward inhibited. 
Isolation receives its unequivocal positive meaning as long- 
distance effect of society —whether as echo of past or anticipa- 
tion of future relationships; whether as longing after society or 
as voluntary turning away from it. The isolated man has not 
the same characteristics as if he had been from the beginning 
the only inhabitant of the world; but socialization, even if it is 
only that with the negative coefficient, determines Ais condition 
also. The whole joy and the whole bitterness of isolation are 
merely various reactions upon socially experienced influences. 
Either is a reciprocal effect from which the one member, after 
production of definite consequences, is really excluded and further 
lives and further works only ideally in the mind of the other 
member. In this connection there is decided significance in the 
well-known psychological fact that the feeling of loneliness 
seldom occurs so decidedly and importunately in actual physical 
isolation as when one is conscious of being a stranger and with- 
out attachments among many physically quite adjacent people — 
for instance in a “‘society,’’* in the crowded streets of a great 
town. For the configuration of a group much depends upon 
whether it favors or even renders possible such loneliness within 
its limits. Close and intimate communities do not permit such 
intercellular vacuums in their structure. As we speak, however, 
of a social deficit, which is produced in fixed proportions to the 
societary conditions—the anti-social phenomena of the miserable, 
the criminal, the suicides —in like manner a given quantity and 
quality of societary life produces a certain number of temporarily 
or chronically solitary existences, which, to be sure, the statisti- 
cian cannot so exactly as in these other cases express in arith- 
metical terms. In another way isolation becomes sociologically 


* [With the connotations above indicated.—TR. ] 
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significant, so soon as it ceases to consist in a relationship which 
is a play within an individual between himself and another 
definite group, or group-life in general; but is rather a pause or 
a periodic differentiation within one and the same relationship. 
This is important in relationships which from their fundamental 
idea are aimed at permanent negation of isolation, as in the 
chief instance of monogamous marriage. So far as in the struc- 
ture of this relation the finest subjective shadings express them- 
selves, there is an essential difference whether man and wife, 
with the complete happiness of life in common, have still pre- 
served for themselves the pleasure in isolation, or whether their 
relation is never interrupted by devotion to solitude —either 
because the habit of being together has taken from solitude its 
charm, or because an absence of essential assurance of love makes 


such interruptions feared as dangers or as infidelities. Thus 


isolation, apparently confined to a single person, consisting in 
the negation of sociality, is really a phenomenon of very posi- 
tive sociological significance; not merely from the side of the 
agent, in whom it presents, as a conscious affection, an entirely 
determinate relation to society, but also through the decisive 
characteristic which its occurrence, both as cause and as effect, 
lends to large groups as well as to the most intimate relationships. 

Freedom, too, has among its many sociological meanings a 
phase which belongs in this connection. Freedom, too, appears 
in the first place as a mere negation of societary constraint, for 
every constraint isarestraint. The free man does not constitute 
a unity in connection with others, but he is such a unity of him- 
self. Now, there may be a freedom which consists in this mere 
absence of relationships, in the mere absence of every limitation 
through other beings: a Christian or an Indian eremite, a soli- 
tary settler in the German or the American forests, may enjoy a 
freedom in the sense that his existence is entirely filled out with 
other than social contents; in the same way a collective structure, 
a house-community or a civic body, which exists in a completely 
insular way, without neighbors and without correlation with other 
structures. For a being, however, that is in correlation with 
others, freedom has a much more positive significance. It is a 
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definite sort of relationship to the environment; a being in cor- 
relations, which loses its meaning if there is no correlated party. 
In juxtaposition with this latter, however, freedom has for the 
deeper structure of society two highly important meanings. 

1. For the social man freedom is neither an aboriginally 
given matter-of-course condition, nor a property gained once for 
all and of constantly equal texture. Rather has every single 
principal claim, which ever engages the energy of the individual 
ina definite direction, properly the tendency to go on indefinitely; 
almost all relationships—civic, partisan, domestic, friendly, 
erotic—enxist, as it were, by themselves upon an inclined plane, 
and weave their demands, if we leave them to themselves, over 
the whole man. They are surrounded, in a way which often has 
an uncanny effect upon the feelings, by an ideal sphere, from 
which we must expressly set off a reserve of energies, devotions, 
and interests to be withheld from their claims. It is, however, 
not merely the extensiveness of the claims through which the 
social egoism of every societary formation threatens the freedom 
of its elements, but the relentlessness with which the quite one- 
sided and unlimited claim of once existing correlations asserts 
itself. Every such correlation is wont to press its rights with 
pitilessness and indifference against other interests and duties, 
whether they are harmonious or completely incompatible with it; 
and by this character of its behavior it limits the freedom of the 
individual not less than by its quantitative extension. In con- 
trast with this form of our relationships, freedom appears as a 
continuous process of emancipation, as a struggle not merely for 
the independence of the ego, but also for the right to enter 
voluntarily at any moment even into dependence, as a struggle 
which must be renewed after every victory. Unrestraint as a 
negatively social attitude is thus in reality almost never a 
permanent possession, but an incessant self-detachment from 
constraints, which continually either limit in reality or attempt 
ideally to limit the living-unto-himself of the individual. Free- 
dom is no solipsistic being, but a sociological doing; not a condi- 
tion limited to the integrity of the agent, but a relation, even if 
always to be contemplated from the standpoint of the agent. 
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2. As on its functional side, so also on the side of its content, 
is freedom something quite different from the putting-off of 
relationships, or from immunity of the individual’s sphere from 
the impact of contiguous spheres. This follows from the very 
simple thought that man not merely wants to be free, but wants 
to use his freedom for some purpose. This use, however, is in 
large measure nothing else than the control and use of other 
men. For the social individual, that is, for the individual who 
lives in regular reciprocal relationships with others, freedom 
would in countless cases be entirely without content and purpose, 
if it did not make possible, or did not consist in, the extension 
of his will over those others. Our idiom quite correctly char- 
acterizes certain brusquenesses and arbitrarinesses when it says 
that one ‘takes liberties with another” (sich eine Fretheit gegen 
jemanden herausnimmt), and in the same way many languages 
have used their word for freedom in the sense of “right’’ or 
‘‘privilege.”” The negatively social character of freedom as a 
relationship of the agent to himself is thus enlarged in both 
directions to a very positive character. Freedom consists in 
great measure in a process of liberation, it raises itself above and 
beyond a constraint, and gets meaning, consciousness, and value 
only as reaction against the same; and it consists not less of a 
power-relation to others, of the possibility of making oneself 
count within this relation, of making others tributary or subject, 
in all of which relations to others freedom begins to find its value 
and its application. The meaning of freedom, which is confined 
to the agent in and of himself, is thus only like the watershed 
between these two social meanings of the term, namely that the 
agent is bound by others and binds others. This meaning, so to 
speak, shrinks to nothing for the sake of disclosing the real 
meaning of freedom, viz., even where it is represented as a 
quality of the individual, still as this two-sided sociological 
relationship. 

Since, however, it is so often complex and indirect connec- 
tions through which such apparently individual realities, seem- 
ingly belonging so far from society, as isolation and freedom, 
actually exist as forms of sociological relationship, yet the 
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sociological formation which is methodologically simplest is that 
between fwo elements. It furnishes the scheme, the germ, and 
the material for countless more complex formations ; although 
its sociological significance by no means rests merely upon its 
extensions and its multiplications. It is rather itself a socializa- 
tion, in which not only many forms of socialization realize 
themselves, purely and characteristically, but the limitation to a 
duality of the elements is, indeed, the condition under which 
alone a certain series of forms of relationship can emerge. The 
typically sociological nature of the same appears then not only 
in the fact that the greatest manifoldness of the individualities 
and of the combining motives does not alter the similarity of 
these formations, but rather that these sometimes occur quite as 
typically between pairs of groups— families, states, combina- 
tions of various sorts—as between pairs of single persons. 

The peculiar conferring of characteristics upon a relationship 
through the duality of persons concerned in it is exhibited by 
everyday experiences. For instance, how differently a common 
lot, an undertaking, an agreement, a shared secret binds each of 
two sharers, from the case when even only three participate. 
The specific character of this difference is determined by the 
fact that the relationship, as a unity composed of its individuals, 
as a special structure beyond these, has a different bearing upon 
each of its participants from that of a more complicated struc- 
ture to each of its members. However it may appear to third 
parties as an independent, superindividual unity, yet, as a rule, 
that is not the case for its participants, but each regards himself 
in antithesis only with the other, but not with a collectivity 
extending beyond him. The social structure rests immediately 
upon the one and the other. The departure of each single indi- 
vidual would destroy the whole, so that it does not come to such 
a superpersonal life of the whole that the individual feels him- 
self independent ; whereas, even in the case of an association 
of only three, if one individual departs, a group may still con- 
tinue to exist. 

There are, nevertheless, exceptions to this character of the 
dual groupings, the most decisive of which seems to appear in 
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the case of that relationship which depends most definitely upon 
the dyad type, that is, monogamous marriage. The by no 
means rare fact that among thoroughly worthy persons decid- 
edly unfortunate marriages occur, and very fortunate ones 
between defective persons, points at once to the fact that this 
structure, however dependent it is upon each of the members, still 
may have a character which coincides with that of neither asso- 
ciate. If, for example, each of the wedded pair suffers from 
vagaries, difficulties, and unavailabilities, but at the same time 
understands how to localize these upon himself, while he invests 
in the marital relationship only his best and purest, and thus 
holds the relationship free from all the discounts which affect 
himself as a person, this may immediately be to the credit merely 
of the partner in marriage as a person, but there nevertheless 
arises from it the feeling that marriage is something superper- 
sonal, something in itself worthy and sacred, which stands over 
and above the unsanctity of each of its elements. Since within 
a relationship the one is sensitive only on the side toward the 
other, and behaves only with regard to him, his qualities, 
although they are, of course, always his own, nevertheless 
attain a quite different shading, status, and meaning from that 
which they have when, referring only to the proper ego, they 
weave themselves into the total complexity of the ego. Hence 
for the consciousness of each of the two the relationship may 
crystallize to an entity outside of himself, which is more and 
better —under certain circumstances also worse—than himself; 
something toward which he has obligations, and from which 
there come to him, as from an objective existence, benefits and 
injuries. With respect to marriage, this tracing of the group- 
unity to something more than its construction upon the mere I 
and thou is facilitated by the two sorts of circumstances. In 
the first place, by its incomparable intimacy. That two such 
fundamentally different natures as man and woman constitute 
such a close union; that the egoism of the individual is sus- 
pended so fundamentally, not merely in favor of the one, but in 
favor of the total relationship which includes the family inter- 
ests, the family honor, and more than all the children, is really 
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a miracle which goes back to foundations beyond the conscious 
ego, in circumstances not rationalistically explicable. This 
very fact expresses itself in the distinction between this unity 
and its individual elements. That each of these is sensible of 
the relation as something which leads a peculiar life, with pecu- 
liar energies, is merely a statement of its incommensurability 
with that which we are accustomed to represent as the personal 
and of-itself-conceivable ego. This is furthermore promoted by 
the superindividuality of the marriage forms in the spirit of their 
historical tradition. Immeasurably different as the character 
and worth of the forms of marriage may be —indeed, one would 
be rash to say whether they are more or less different than sepa- 
rate individuals—yet in the last analysis no pair has invented 
the form of marriage for itself, but this form prevailed within 
each culture area as a relatively fixed one, safe from arbitrari- 
ness, and untouched in its formal nature by individual shadings 
and vicissitudes. This projection of traditional elements into 
the matrimonial relationship, which puts it in significant con- 
trast with the individual freedom that is possible, for instance, 
in molding the friendly relationship, and which permits only 
acceptance or rejection, but no modification, obviously favors 
the feeling of an objective constitution and superpersonal unity 
in marriage ; although each of the two partners has only the 
single other in juxtaposition with himself, yet he feels himself 
at least partially so situated as one feels only when in correla- 
tion with a collectivity—z. ¢., as the mere bearer of a super- 
individual structure, which in its essence and its norms is 
independent of himself, although, to be sure, he is an organic 
member of it. Something sociologically similar might be pointed 
out, furthermore, in the duality of partners in a business. 
Although the formation and operation of the partnership rest, 
perhaps, exclusively upon the co-operation of these two person- 
alities, yet the subject-matter of this co-operation, the business or 
the firm, is an objective structure, toward which each of its com- 
ponents has rights and duties—in many respects not otherwise 
than any third party. Yet this has a sociological meaning dif- 
ferent from that in the case of marriage; for the business is some- 
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thing from the beginning separated from the persons of those 
who carry it on, and indeed in the case of a duality of such 
persons this is not otherwise true than in the case of one alone 
or many. The reciprocal relationship of the business associates 
has its purpose outside of itself; whereas in the case of mar- 
riage it is within itself. In the former instance the relationship 
is the means for the gaining of certain objective results; in the 
latter everything objective appears really only as a means for the 
subjective relationship. It is the more observable that in mar- 
riage, nevertheless, the objectivity and self-reliance of the group- 
structure, which are otherwise more foreign to groups of two, 
psychologically increase in contrast with immediate subjectivity. 

One constellation, however, of extreme sociological impor- 
tance is wanting in every grouping of two, while it is in principle 
open to every group of larger numbers, namely, the shifting of 
duties and responsibilities upon the impersonal structure, which 
so often, and not to its advantage, characterizes social life. This 
occurs in two directions. Every totality which is more than a 
mere juxtaposition of given individuals has an indefiniteness of 
its boundaries and of its power which easily tempts us to expect 
from it all sorts of achievements that really belong to the sepa- 
rate members. We turn them over to the society, as we very 
often, in pursuance of the same psychological tendency, post- 
pone them to our own future, whose nebulous possibilities give 
room for everything, or will accomplish, by spontaneously grow- 
ing strength, everything which the present moment is not willing 
to take upon itself. In the precise circumstances in question, 
the power of the individual is transparent, but for that very 
reason it is also clearly limited, while in contrast with it is always 
the somewhat mystical power of the totality, of which we there- 
fore easily expect, not only what the individual cannot perform, 
but also what he would not care to perform, and, moreover, with 
the feeling of the full legitimacy of this transfer. Quite as dan- 
gerous, however, as on the side of omission is membership in a 
totality also on the side of commission. Here the point is not 
merely the increase of impulsiveness and the exclusion of moral 
restraint, as they appear in the case of the individual in a crowd, 
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and lead to those mass-crimes in which even the legal responsi- 
bility of the participants is debatable, but the point is that the true 
or the ostensible interest of a community justifies or constrains 
the individual in undertakings for which he would not be willing 
to bear the responsibility as an individual. Economic combina- 
tions make demands of such shameless egoism, colleagues in 
office wink at such crying malfeasances, corporations of political 
or of scientific nature exercise such monstrous suppressions of 
individual rights, as would be impossible in the case of an indi- 
vidual if he were responsible for them as a person, or at least 
they would put him toshame. As a member of a corporation, 
however, he does all this with untroubled conscience, because in 
that case he is anonymous and feels himself covered and, as it 
were, concealed by the totality. There are few cases in which 
the distance of the social unity from the elements which consti- 
tute it is so great. It is perceptible and operative to a degree 
which descends almost to caricature. 

It was necessary to indicate this reduction of the practical 
worth of personality, which inclusion in a group often occasions 
for the individual, in order that, by exclusion of this factor, we 
might characterize the dyad-group. Since in this case each ele- 
ment has only another individual by its side, but not a multi- 
plicity which ultimately constitutes a higher unity, the depend- 
ence of the whole upon himself, and consequently his co-respon- 
sibility for all collective action, is made perfectly visible. He 
can, to be sure, as happens frequently enough, shift responsibility 
upon his associate, but the latter will be able to decline the same 
much more immediately and decisively than can often be done 
by an anonymous whole, which lacks the energy of personal 
interest or the legitimate representation requisite for such cases. 
Moreover, just as the one of two constituting a group cannot 
hide himself behind the group in cases of positive action, no 
more can he claim the group for his excuse in cases of culpable 
inaction. The energies with which the group very indefinitely 
and very partially, to be sure, but still very perceptibly, overtops 
the individual cannot in this instance reinforce the individual 
inadequacy, as in the case of larger combinations ; for, however 
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manifoldly two combined individuals accomplish more than two 
that are isolated, yet the decisive factor in this case is that each 
must actually perform something, ard that, when he refuses to 
do this, only the other remains, without any superindividual 
energy such as, even in the case of a combination of only three, 
is in some measure present. The significance of this detail 
resides, however, by no means merely in the negative, in that 
which it excludes ; from it grows rather a close and special modu- 
lation of the union of two. Precisely the fact that each knows 
he can depend only upon the other, and upon nobody else, gives 
to such a combination—for example, marriage, friendship, and 
even more external combinations up to political adjustment of 
two groups—a special consecration; each element in them is, in 
respect to its sociological destiny and everything dependent 
upon this, much more frequently made to confront the alterna- 
tive of all or nothing than in other associations. This peculiar 
intimacy appears most simply in the contrast between it and 
combinations of three. In such a case each individual element 
operates as a court of appeal between the two others, and 
exhibits the double function of such an organ. It operates both 
in combining and separating. Where three elements, A, B, C, 
constitute a community, there is added to the immediate rela- 
tionship which exists, for example, between A and B, the imme- 
diate relationship which they gain by their common relation to 
C. This is unquestionably a sociological enrichment, apart from 
the bond by the straight and shortest line; each pair of elements 
are now joined by a broken line. Points upon which the pair 
could find no immediate contact are put in reciprocal relation- 
ship by the third element, which offers to each another side, and 
joins these, nevertheless, in the unity of its personality. Separa- 
tions which the parties could not of themselves reconcile are 
accommodated by the third, or by their being included in a com- 
prehensive whole. On the other hand, the direct union is not 
merely strengthened by the indirect, but it may also be destroyed. 
There is no relationship so complete between three that each 
individual may not, under certain circumstances, be regarded by 
the other two as an intruder, even if it is only to the extent of 
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sharing in certain moods, which can develop their concentration 
and timid tenderness only with undisturbed glance from eye to 
eye. It may also be observed how extraordinarily rare and dif- 
ficult it is for three people, even in the case of a visit to a 
museum or in the presence of a landscape, to come into a really 
united state of feeling, which, however, may occur with relative 
ease between two. A and B may emphasize the » which they 
have in common and may feel it undisturbed, because the v 
which A does not share with B and the £ which B does not share 
with A are felt immediately as an individual reserve, and as located 
in another story of one’s being. If, however, a C joins the com- 
pany, who shares the v with A and the € with B, the result is 
that even under this scheme, which is still favorable to the unity 
of the whole, the unification of feeling is in principle arrested. 
While two may actually be ome party, or may stand quite 
beyond the party question, it is usual in precisely such finely 
tuned combinations for three to constitute at the same time three 
parties, and consequently to terminate the unified relation of 
each to every other. The sociological structure of the combi- 
nation in twos is consequently distinguished by the fact that 
both phenomena are lacking: both the strengthened attachment 
through a third, or, it may be, through a social frame reaching 
out over both, and also the interruption and distraction of pure 
and immediate reciprocation. But in many cases this lack makes 
the relationship more intensive and strong, for in the feeling of 
being thrown exclusively upon each other, and of having no 
hope of recourse to cohesive forces which do not spring from 
immediate reciprocity, many otherwise undeveloped energies, 
which have their source in remoter psychical reservoirs, will 
become vital in the community, and many disturbances and 
threatenings into which there might be betrayal, under confi- 
dence in the third party and in a totality, are carefully avoided. 
This intimacy, to which the circumstances existing between “wo 
people incline them, furnishes the reason why precisely these 
constitute the chief seat of jealousy. 


PROFESSOR Dr. GEORG SIMMEL. 


UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 
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THE FINANCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK 
OF ITALY. 


Ir is an undeniable fact that foreigners in general and English- 
speaking peoples in particular are too often prone to overlook 
the real aspect and the true tendencies of modern Italian life. 
The highly cultured foreigner of superior taste finds it almost 
impossible to think of Italy in any other light than as the home 
of Dante, Michelangelo, Raphael, and the other great masters of 
art and literature who, by their everlasting work, have enlight- 
ened even the darkest pages of Italian history. On the other 
hand, to the average middle-class foreigner, who has probably 
only traveled through Italy on a Cook excursion ticket, the 
name of Italy is most likely to suggest the familiar figure of the 
bootblack or the organ-grinder seen in his own country, or the 
romantic silhouette of the brigante or the lazzarone, a creation 
of cheap literature. To both these types of foreigners a dis- 
cussion of the financial and industrial outlook of Italy might 
seem, for various reasons, devoid of practical bearing. The 
truth is that they both have a false and incorrect notion of Italy. 
There is something else in Italy besides the art galleries, the 
ruins of Pompeii, and the prolific though somewhat primitive 
peasantry from which our emigration is chiefly derived. This 
something is ‘‘the real nation” —a growing community of active, 
enterprising, high-spirited citizens, who are fully alive to the 
exigencies of our time and are not lost in a Buddhistic con- 
templation of the past, however glorious. They are the true 
representatives of the country in its younger energies. In spite 
of obstacles arising from scantiness of natural resources and 
from social conditions created by centuries of misgovernment, 
oppression, and political disruption, they are striving to build up 
a modern Italy on the lines of industrial and commercial activity 
which have made other nations successful in the world’s compe- 
tition. 
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i. 


The ups and downs of Italian finance, since the proclamation 
of the kingdom in 1861, are the outward token of the hard 
struggle fought by the nation for building up a great power out 2 
of the ruins of seven tiny states. Think of the magnitude of 3 
the task! When the kingdom was formed, in 1861, Italy was ‘ 
indeed in the most discouraging condition of immaturity. 
Europe regarded her with mistrust and suspicion, the foreigner 
still held a large area of her territory, while the Pope still ruled ie 
at Rome. There was no army, no navy, no civil service; there 
were, practically, no railroads and no schools. The rate of 
illiteracy was as high as 74 percent. Industry and commerce 
were almost nil. Agriculture was in a primitive condition. The a 
public debt, resulting from the aggregated debt of the seven . 
states, was more than 2,000,000,000 francs. It is no wonder 
that in 1862, that is, one year after the proclamation of the = 
kingdom, the deficit between receipts and expenditures should Z. 
have reached 446,000,000 francs. In 1866, the war with Austria 
’ adding to the tremendous difficulties of the situation, the deficit 
rose to 721,000,000. In 1871, after the occupation of Rome, 
and in spite of the most drastic measures, it was still 215,000,000. 
But, even at the darkest moments of this tempestuous period, 
Italian finance has been fundamentally honest, and Italy has 
made it a point to meet her financial engagements at all costs. 
She has never sunk to the condition of bankruptcy that has dis- 
graced other countries. 

After the occupation of Rome, in 1871, the financial situation 
of Italy began to show signs of positive improvement. It was 
not, however, until 1876 that Premier Minghetti was able to 
announce to the Parliament a surplus of 21,000,000. This most 
gratifying result was due not only to wise statesmanship, but also 
to the unflinching patriotism of the taxpayers, which alone made 
it possible to adopt the most vigorous measures in order to save 
the good name of the country from the blot of insolvency. 

With the year 1876 ends what we might call the first period 
in the history of Italian finance. The deficit had been wiped 
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out, and the beginning of better times for the country at large 
seemed to be in sight. 

But we were a young nation, with all the exuberance of life 
and the nonchalance of areckless youth. Having got out of 
the woods safely, having succeeded in overcoming the tremen- 
dous difficulty of facing a disastrous deficit without going into 
bankruptcy, we began to think that we could do almost anything. 
We set out at once to build new railroads, to improve our civil 
service, to develop our educational system, to strengthen our 
army and navy, while, at the same time, we were trying to relieve 
the burden imposed upon the taxpayers by abolishing some of 
the heaviest taxes. The result of this policy could not fail to be 
disastrous. After various ominous oscillations, the surplus 
reached in 1876 disappeared in 1885, when we found ourselves 
again confronted by a deficit of 23,000,000 francs. 

From 1885-86 to 1896-97 the deficit was constant. Owing 
to the general economic depression, to the increase in the mili- 
tary expenses, and to the colonial enterprises, it reached as high 
as 234,000,000 francs in 1888-89. But here again, by dint of 
sacrifices and through rigid economy, we found a way of 
re-establishing the financial equilibrium without becoming bank- 
rupt. The men of the younger generation were as equal to the 
task as those great leaders who had faced the previous crisis. 
The most stringent measures were adopted in 1894, until we 
arrived at a surplus of 9,000,000 in 1897-98. Had it not been 
for the Abyssinian war, a surplus would have been reached a year 
earlier. 

II. 

This second financial crisis, which lasted for over ten years 
and greatly hampered our movements, had at least the merit of 
teaching us a valuable lesson. We learned through it that the 
corner-stone of a sound financial policy is that no expenditure 
be permitted, even for the purpose of creating instruments of 
production or of increasing the value of the government’s prop- 
erty, as by the building of railroads, without a corresponding 
receipt due to a real source of revenue and not to debt. It is 
because we did not observe this golden rule of financial wisdom 
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that we lost the good results achieved in 1876, and were thrown 
into a condition of financial instability. Our motive was a high 
and noble one. We wanted to make up for lost time in the 
great race for progress: we were anxious to become in fact, not 
in word only, a great power, taking our part in the work of 
civilization; but we were hasty and impulsive, we lost sight of 
reality, and did not think of proportioning our efforts to our 
actual possibilities. Hence we built railroads and rebuilt cities, 
and threw the burden of the expense upon the labile structure of 
public debt. 

Since the latest crisis, the watchword of our financial policy 
has been the most rigid enforcement of the rule: no more debts. 
We have come out of the struggle with a clearer head and a 
keener sense of reality. 

The good results of such a change of methods were not slow 
in manifesting themselves. Since 1897 the surplus has not only 
been constant, but it has shown a steady increase. We had: 


1897-1898. 1898-1899. 1899-1900. | 1900-1907. 


| 


Receipts (million sone 1,629.4 | 1,658.8 1,671.5 1,751.8 
Expenditures “ 1,620.0 1,626.1 1,633.1 | 1,710.6 


| +94 | +32.6 +38.4 | +41.2 


So far we have been considering only the actual receipts and 
expenditures of the kingdom, as the basis for our discussion of 
its financial situation. It is a fact that the kernel or soul, as it 
were, of every public budget lies in the relation that expenditure 
bears to receipt. But in order to get a comprehensive view of 
all the factors involved in the question, we have also to take 
into account the remarkable rise in the market quotation of 
government bonds—a striking feature of the present financial 
situation of Italy. This may be due in part to the great popu- 
larity enjoyed of late years by state bonds at large as a safer 
investment than industrial bonds. But the increase would have 
been neither so rapid nor so high, had it not been for the healthy 
condition of the budget shown above. The price of the Italian 
5 per cent. consols on the Paris market had dropped to 72 in 
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1894, the crucial year of the period of depression. Now they 
are quoted at par and even above. A remarkable fact, in con- 
nection with the rise in the price of our state bonds, is the pro- 
gressive concentration of our debt in Italian hands. The number 
of bonds placed abroad is continuously diminishing. This evi- 
dently adds to the encouraging character of the situation, since 
the possession of a large share of the national debt by foreigners 
is always to be looked upon as an element of weakness and a 
possible source of danger. The gradual nationalization of our 
foreign debt, however, could not be regarded as an expression 
of reluctance on the part of foreign capital to consider our 
bonds as a safe investment. This is disproved by the remark- 
able decrease in the rate of exchange—a fact that can only mean 
confidence in the soundness of our circulation. The exchange 
had reached as high a rate as 15.95 per cent. in 1893. It has 
now fallen to about 2 per cent. and is bound to drop still 
further, since the condition of the circulation is constantly 
improving. We have, first, a continuous reduction of the state 
currency. The silver coin (1 and 2 francs), which had been 
replaced by paper in 1894, is now again in circulation. We 
have also a progressive increase in the metallic reserve of the 
treasury; while, on the other hand, there is a steady improve- 
ment in the condition of the three national banks controlling the 
circulation, namely, the Bank of Italy, the Bank of Naples, and 
the Bank of Sicily. The reserve held by these banks a few 
years ago was equal only to one-third of their circulating paper. 
It is now as high as 50 per cent. Hand in hand with the 
increase in the reserve goes the liquidation of the heavy loans 
on real estate, which had so badly crippled the action of our 
banks, and were due to hasty and immature plans of city 
improvements. In 1894 these assets of difficult realization, 
known as “bills of stone” (cambiali di pietra), amounted to 
637,000,000 francs. In October, 1901, the dead load had been 
reduced to 367,000,000. This work of purification of the port- 
folios of our great banks still actively continues. 

Thus, to sum up, the characteristic features of the financial 
situation of Italy, at the present moment, are: 
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1. A sound budget—probably one of the most solid of 
Europe —showing a constant and increasing surplus of receipts, 
due to revenue and not to debts. 

2. A steady improvement of the currency, due chiefly to an 
increase in the metallic reserve held by both the state and the 
banks in guarantee of their circulating paper. 

As a result of these two facts we have: 

3. A continuous rise in the value of the state bonds on the 
foreign markets. 

4. A constant diminution in the rate of exchange, Italian 
paper having a greater buying power than heretofore and gradu- 
ally approaching par. 

Ill. 

Encouraging as they may seem, the facts just mentioned can 
acquire a deep significance only when viewed in the light of the 
economic condition of the country. The public budget is not a 
dead arithmetical expression. Behind its figures there is the 
whirl of national life, and finance is, in reality, the outcome of 
national economy. Now, what are the economic conditions of 
Italy ? 

The esteemed foreigner, to whom reference has already been 
made, will probably shrug his shoulders at the question. He 
considers Italy an insignificant quantity in the economic life of 
the world. There seems to be, in his mind, a dissonance between 
the two words: Italy andindustry. At best, the only concession 
that he is willing to make is that Italy might be an agricultural 
country, nothing else. Let us at the very outset do away with 
this oft-repeated assertion. To maintain that Italy can never 
be other than an agricultural country, and that she has to draw 
her resources exclusively from agriculture, is paramount to the 
assumption that the country is incapable of taking its share in 
the industrial movement of our time, and that, by a sort of 
miracle, Italy can escape the crises, the diseases, the vicissitudes 
of weather, the competition that so seriously disturb agricultural 
conditions in western Europe. It is a well-ascertained fact that, 
in spite of the most energetic action of capital and fertilizers, 
and in spite of all the improved methods and processes of modern 
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agricultural technique, the old countries of western Europe 
cannot compete with the younger countries which are exploiting 
an almost virgin soil. In Italy, American and Australian com- 


petition has resulted in diminishing the production of wheat, 


with the consequence of rendering possible a duty on imported 
wheat, through which the price of bread has been raised, greatly 
to the detriment of the consumer—in this case the people at 
large. On the other hand, foreign competition has had the bene- 
ficial result of stimulating agricultural production in other direc- 
tions. Thus, if wheat production has decreased, we find a 
remarkable increase in the exportation of fruits, flowers, vege- 
tables, wine, and oil. The exportation of citrus fruits grew from 
994,918 quintals in 1879 to more than two millions in 1899. 
During the same period the exportation of butter has increased 
as I to 3; that of cheese has quintupled; that of poultry and 
eggs has shown an increase of about 50 per cent. Cattle- 
raising has also progressed, the exportation of the different 
varieties, excepting horse, largely exceeding the importation. 
But, in spite of these rapid strides along the various lines 
of agricultural production, the net revenue from the cultivation 
of the soil has remained stationary during the last quarter of a 
century in Italy as in neighboring agricultural countries. In 
order not to fall below this average standard of production, 
Italy has been compelled to abandon obsolete methods and to 
adopt the processes of modern agricultural technique, to study 
the wants and needs of foreign markets, to pass, in short, from 
the stage of agricultural production to that of agricultural indus- 
try and trade. The success achieved in this direction goes far 
to prove the falseness of the assumption, already referred to, 
concerning the incapacity of the Italian nation to become a 
factor in the industrial movement of our time. But there is 
more. With a population increasing at a terrific rate, Italy could 
never have lived on agriculture alone, in spite of the most vig- 
orous intensification of culture. She was therefore compelled, 
nolens volens, to transform herself into an industrial power. 

How far Italy has progressed in this direction may conclu- 
sively be shown by one single figure. The coal imported for 
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industrial purposes in 1871 amounted to 791,389 tons; in 1899 
it had risen to almost 5,000,000 tons. Metallurgy, the basis of 
modern industry, was in a primitive condition in Italy some 
thirty years ago. Today it has developed to such a degree as 
to emancipate the country entirely from foreign production in 
the two typical lines of naval and railway construction. We have 
the splendid dockyards of Ansaldo at Sestri Levante, of Orlando 
at Leghorn, of Armstrong at Pozzuoli. They not only supply 
the material for our navy, but do a large exportation business. 
Their armor plates and artillery supplies have won quite a repu- 
tation abroad. As for the railroad industry, Terni and Savona 
furnish the rails, while the great factories of Meda in Milan, 
Diotto in Turin, and those belonging to the Mediterranean Rail- 
road Co. furnish the locomotives and the cars. The wonderful 
development of these two great industries has acted as a power- 
ful ferment of activity in other directions. We cannot mention 
in detail the different industries that have grown up during the 
last twenty years. Among the most important we might recall 
the chemical industries, the manufacture of paper, that of sugar. 
The growth of the textile industries has been altogether remark- 
able. There is a steady increase in the importation of raw 
material, while, at the same time, the exportation of the manu- 
factured article has greatly exceeded the importation. The sur- 
plus of exportation of silk dress and piece goods was 141,000 
kilos in 1894; it had reached 746,000 in 1900. Together with 
the growth of the various industries goes the development of the 
merchant marine. In 1890 the tonnage of steam vessels of our 
marine was 186,000; in 1899 it had risen to 315,000. The ton- 
nage of Italian vessels entered and cleared at Italian ports in 
1896 was over 6,000,000; in 1900 it had risen to 20,000,000. 
In the same year the tonnage of Italian vessels entered and 
cleared at American ports was 864,483, which exceeds the 
French tonnage for the same period by 89,088." 


t There are, of course, other signs of the economic development of Italy, such as 
the increase in the number of steam engines employed in industry, the increase in the 
number of hydraulic and hydro-electric plants, the increase in the importation of 
machineries, the increase in the number of commercial corporations, etc. We cannot 
give a detailed statement of figures. The reader desirous of obtaining fuller informa- 
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These facts unmistakably prove that the healthy condition of 
the budget pointed out above is simply the expression of the 
growing economic activity of the country. They are the expo- 
nent of the work done by the people, a work which, as a distin- 
guished French writer remarks,‘ is the most eloquent refutation 
of those summary judgments by which the Italians are denied 
any spirit of enterprise or any business aptitude. If we think of 
the obstacles that stood in our way at the very start: natural 
obstacles—scarcity of coal and mineral resources ; historical — 
the widely different social conditions prevailing in the various 
sections of the country and hampering unification; political — 
the tendency of a young nation to devote more time to politics 
than to business; financial—heavy debt, scarcity of money, 
lack of credit; if we think of these many obstacles, the work 
achieved acquires a higher significance as a test of the poten- 
tialities of the race. 


IV. 


Striking as it may seem, the work accomplished sinks into 


insignificance beside that which lies in store for the Italian 
nation. 

An Italian, Francesco Nitti, certainly one of the most bril- 
liant minds of the younger generation, has recently outlined in 
a masterful way the program by which Italy might become a 
great industrial power.’ 

In her industrial growth Italy has been greatly hampered by 
her natural poverty in coal and iron. Modern industry so far 
has depended upon coal for the supply of motor power. It is 
clear that, if this condition should continue, Italy could never 
hope to take a prominent position in the industrial movement of 
the world, and would be outstripped by other nations having a 
tion on the subject should consult the Ammuario Statistico Jtaliano (‘Statistical Year- 
book of Italy”’), issued by the Italian Bureau of Statistics, containing exhaustive data 
on the various aspects of Italian life. 


*M. A. LorsEau, “La renaissance économique de I'Italie,” Revue de Paris, 
January 19 and February 1, 1901; one of the most important studies on modern Italy. 

?F, NiTTI, professor of finance in the University of Naples, Z’ /ta/ia all’ alba del 
secolo XX (Turin, 1901), a series of lectures that created quite a sensation both in scien- 
tific and political circles. 
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naturally more abundant supply of coal. There are, however, 
signs of an approaching transformation in the conditions of 
industrial production. 

Within the last twenty years science has disclosed the possi- 
bility of utilizing electricity as a source of energy for industrial 
purposes. Italy, the home of Volta and Galvani, has left 
indelible traces in this most recent development of electric 
science. Pacinotti and Ferraris have made startling discoveries 
in this field. It is as though the genius of the race had, 
through these two men, shown the way by which the economic 
renaissance of the country was to be accomplished. It is 
indeed from electricity that Italy has to expect the fullest devel- 
opment of her potentialities as an industrial power. The 
problem, the great national problem of Italy, as Nitti puts it, is 
the substitution for coal of another source of energy, electricity, 
or the so-called ‘ white coal.” 

Nature, while making Italy poor in coal, has greatly favored 
her in point of waterfalls and waterways. The great coal mines 
of the world will certainly be exhausted some day; those of 
England within the next sixty years, according to the calcula- 
tions of Sir W. Armstrong, of Stanley Jevons, of the parliamentary 
committees of 1866 and 1873, and, most recently of all, of 
Lozé.t Water, however, will always continue to flow from the 
perennial source of the mountains. This very fact will radi- 
cally change the conditions of industrial supremacy. The coal- 
producing countries which so far have been in control will see 
the end of their primacy through the exhaustion of their coal- 
beds, while the countries which, like Italy, have a wealth of 
potential energy stored up in their waterfalls will come to the 
front as the new centers of industrial production. 

From calculations made by such an authority as Senator 
Colombo, the well-known engineer, it is estimated that the 
amount of energy available from this source would be about 
three million horse-power, while a committee of the Italian Sen- 
ate in 1894 raised this estimate to five millions. Now, if we 
consider that the great industrial countries like England, Ger- 
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many, France, and the United States do not employ more than 
from three to four million horse-power in all their industries, it 
becomes apparent that a great future is open to Italy by the 
substitution of electricity for steam as a source of energy for 
manufacturing purposes. 

Iron has shared with coal the privilege of being a great fac- 
tor in modern industry, but aluminium is rapidly coming to the 
front as a possible substitute for it. Light as glass, resistant 
as iron, aluminium has all the requisites to insure its final tri- 


umph. Since aluminium is almost exclusively obtained elec- 
trolytically from alumina, the establishment of a vast system 


of hydro-electric plants in the way suggested by Nitti would 
greatly facilitate the production of the new metal. Thus, 
another cause of industrial inferiority —lack of iron— would be 
eliminated. 

In conclusion, the vital issue for Italy is her transformation 
into a great industrial power. The work already accomplished 
in this direction gives evidence of the untiring energy and the 
complex aptitudes of the race. If only the efforts of both 
government and nation were strenuously bent toward the prac- 
tical solution of the technical problems involved in the proposed 
substitution of electricity for coal, Italy, with her immense reser- 
voir of water power, with her ever-increasing population, with 
her healthy current of emigration destined to open up new mar- 
kets and outlets for her production, would soon be in a position 
to become a prominent factor in the industrial movement of the 
world. The twentieth century would thus see the most strik- 
ing instance yet witnessed of Latin vitality. 

Dr. Gustavo Tost, 


Royal Vice-Consul of Italy. 
New York. 


THE TRUST PROBLEM RESTUDIED. 


RECENT events seem to call for a reconsideration of the trust 
question. The Sherman anti-monopoly act, a dead letter for 
some years, has been revived with considerable vigor and evi- 
dence of good faith. President Roosevelt is doing what, almost 
on the eve of his succession to his present office, he had declared 
to be necessary —‘‘ shackling cunning as force has been shackled.” 
He has, indeed, been severely criticised for his action in the rail- 
way ‘‘merger”’ case and in that of the meat packers, and “high 
financial interests’ have manifested deep displeasure at his dis- 
turbance of business. But the generality of intelligent citizens 
have commended his ccurse, even while questioning the value of 
the net results of the anti-trust crusade. 

This is not the place to dwell on elementary propositions or 
expose the miserable fallacies of plutocratic organs. But it is 
proper to premise the discussion now entered upon by stating 
that matters of policy and expediency are not within the discre- 
tion of the executive department of the national government so 
far as it is concerned with enacted legislation. Powerful as the 
president is, he cannot set aside the most trivial or most objec- 
tionable law of the United States. ‘He shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed,” says the constitution, and his oath 
of office leaves no doubt as to his duty with respect to the 
enforcement of the will of the people and of Congress. To say 
or imply that the president is entitled to disregard any statute 
whatever is to advocate usurpation, official anarchy, and the 
destruction of the government established by the founders of the 
republic. 

That the president has no right to repeal or suspend any law 
in favor of particular interests or classes is another thing that 
would need no saying, did not gentlemen friendly to him assume 
to say, by way of apology or reassurance, that he has no inten- 
tion of extending his anti-trust crusade and carrying it, for 
example, into the anthracite coal region. Such statements 
58 
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impute to the president designs flagrantly illegal and intolerable. 
Discrimination in legislation is denounced as unjust ; discrimina- 
tion in applying or enforcing law is far more vicious and inex- 
cusable. The president cannot be expected to prosecute alleged 
trusts where the evidence is insufficient, but he is expected to 
investigate and make honest effort to obtain evidence in any 
case where there is reasonable ground for suspecting monopolistic 
abuse or oppression. 

So much in reply to counsel-darkening sophistry and Bed- 
lamite reasoning. But the question arises: What is likely to be 
the effect of the renewed agitation? The president has nothing 
to do with possible, probable, or certain effects of a law, but 
Congress has to do with all that, for it determines the policy of 
the government. And as Congress is supposed to carry out the 
will of the people, it is important to inquire whether the popular 
notions as regards trusts and monopolies have undergone any 
material modification since the enactment of the Sherman law. 
If they have, then what settlement of the question do the people 
now favor? If they are at sea, perplexed, dubious, and anxious 
for light and guidance, what do the ‘“‘schools,” the thinkers and 
reformers, have to offer them ? 

The fact is that the average man and the average “practical 
politician’ are helpless and hopeless in the presence of the 
complex and difficult trust question. Ten years ago the solution 
seemed exceedingly simple: abolish trusts by law. Radically 
restrictive acts were the order of the day. All combinations, 
contracts, and agreements in restraint of trade or competition 
were made illegal. Construing the federal anti-trust law, the 
Supreme Court held that even reasonable restraint of commerce 
was contrary to public policy. A number of combinations and 
pools have been dissolved by the federal and state authorities, 
but have these successful prosecutions had any discouraging 
effect on the trust movement? The answer is familiar to all. 

In 1898 a relatively harmless traffic association was declared 
to be unlawful. A year or so later another railroad association 
was ordered by the Supreme Court to go out of existence. But 
did greater competition follow in the railway sphere? The 
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annual jeremiads of the Interstate Commerce Commission set 
forth the actual results. The ‘community of interest” device 
was soon invented, and this has since developed into community 
of ownership. Consolidation has been steady and continuous, 
and the organization of the Northern Securities Co. was neither 
an exceptional occurrence nor a climax. The commission does 
not hesitate to say that railway combination cannot and ought 
not to be obstructed, and that the only way to prevent abuse and 
oppression of the public is to recognize the futility of legislation 
designed to secure competition in transportation and legalize 
pooling under certain restrictions. The chairman of the com- 
mission, Mr. Knapp, is beginning to discuss government owner- 
ship and operation of the railways as a feasible alternative. 

What is called “municipal socialism” has almost become 
orthodox and practical politics, foreven conservative councils and 
mayors are now insisting, if not upon immediate assumption by 
municipalities of the functions now discharged by public-service 
corporations, then upon explicit reservation in all grants or con- 
tracts with such corporations of the privilege of taking over their 
properties after a certain limited term. The leading Republican 
newspaper of the country, the New York Z7rbune, objects to the 
application of the term ‘‘socialism’’ to municipal ownership and 
operation, and states sententiously that “public ownership of 
public utilities is not socialism.” In view of these illustrative 
facts, Mr. Knapp is amply warranted in predicting the early 
appearance of definite demands for government operation of rail- 
roads in political platforms. Telegraphs, telephones, and all 
other “ public utilities’ (what a vague and elastic term!) will fol- 
low or accompany the railroads. Can there be any reasonable 
doubt as to the origin of this remarkable change in public senti- 
ment with regard to natural monopoly? If competition is to 
disappear, and combination is to become general, the argument 
for state control and management can hardly fail to appear over- 
whelming to the general mind. 

But it must be recognized that, philosophically as well as 
popularly, the problem of natural monopoly is distinct from the 
broader question of industrial combination. Few now advocate 
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a laissez-faire policy toward corporations enjoying special fran- 
chises or privileges. Increased regulation and strict supervision, 
including the fixing of rates at certain intervals, will undoubtedly 
be the early outcome of the present tendencies in the sphere of 
public utilities. But how are the ‘capitalistic trusts and combi- 
nations” to be treated? What is to supersede the legislation that 
has proved so ineffective? The United States Steel Corporation 
has not been attacked under the anti-trust law of any state 
within which it operates. It is not a trust in the technical 
sense of the word; it is a corporation of corporations, 
and is organized under the laws of New Jersey. The meat- 
packing companies, harassed by the federal government, might 
secure immunity and freedom of action by organizing a similar 
corporation. Legally that would alter the situation materially ; 
economically there would be no improvement. The people 
would continue to demand protection against the misuse of 
monopolistic power, and what would the state and national gov- 
ernments do to meet that demand ? 

Nothing, it is boldly said in certain quarters. For the first 
time since the rise of industrial combinations, the repeal of all 
anti-trust laws of the negative sort is now openly recommended. 
The fact is of peculiar significance. In political platforms and 
stump or convention speeches the declarations against trusts are 
as uncompromising as ever, and no public man has yet ventured 
to suggest the repeal or liberalization of the anti-monopoly laws. 
On the contrary, the politicians are advocating more rigid regu- 
lation of combinations. A Republican House of Representatives 
passed a radical bill vesting in Congress power to regulate 
trusts, and between Mr. W. J. Bryan’s position on the trust 
question and that taken in President Roosevelt’s first message to 
Congress in relation to the same subject there is no perceptible 
difference. Nevertheless the sentiment for a /aissez-faire policy 
is no negligible quantity, and before long it will be necessary to 
reckon with it. 

We have the following situation with reference to trusts: 
Some favor non-interference, the reversal of the policy of cen- 
turies, the repeal of all anti-monopoly laws and of the common 
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law against restraint of trade. The average man, and his repre- 
sentative in political life, wants more legislation against monop- 
oly rather than less or none at all. Many earnest, scholarly, 
and thoughtful men are suggesting publicity and other conven- 
tional remedies. The socialists regard the trusts as unconscious 
but powerful allies, and predict the early ‘‘expropriation of the 
expropriators’’ by the government. Finally, the individualists 
—unterrified or thoroughgoing, as well as those who are not 
severely logical—what is their solution ? 

Let us examine these several positions. 

Repea! would indeed relieve the governments of crushing 
burdens and bewildering complications. There would be no 
litigation, no danger of ‘disturbing business,” no doubtful 
injunction proceedings, no possibility of discrimination, no occa- 
sion for conspiracies, evasions, trickery, and subterfuge on the 
part of the combined corporations. But what would become of 
the interests of the consumers? How would extortion and 
oppression be discouraged? No one will contend that the con- 
sumers are not entitled to the care and solicitude of the legisla- 
ture, or that monopoly is intrinsically good, so that consumers 
have no need of safeguards and protective laws. It is tacitly 
admitted on all hands that the rights and claims of the con- 
sumers are paramount. In fact, the theory of the law is that 
even ordinary corporations for competitive business are created 
by the state to subserve the convenience of the public, and not 
to increase private opportunity for profitable employment of 
capital. 

But two answers are possible to the question as to the con- 
sumers’ interest under a /azssez-faire trust policy. One of them 
is perhaps as well framed by Mr. Andrew Carnegie in his new 
volume, Zhe Empire of Business, as it has ever been or can be 
put, and it may be quoted as typical. To Mr. Carnegie, trusts 
are a mere bugaboo. He tells the consumer that he can smile 
at all efforts of manufacturers and industrial “barons” to defeat 
economic law by combination. Mr. Carnegie writes (p. 168): 


There can be no permanent extortion of profit beyond the average return 
from capital, nor any monopoly, either in transportation or manufacturing. 
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Any attempt to maintain either must end in failure The fashion of 
trusts has but a short season longer to run, and then some other equally vain 
device may be expected to appear when the next period of depression arrives ; 
but there is not the slightest danger that serious injury can result to the sound 
principles of business from any or all of these movements. The only people 
who have reason to fear trusts are those foolish enough to enter into them. 
The consumer and the transporter, not the manufacturer and the railway 
owner, are to reap the harvest. 

This is a plea for a let-alone policy. If the consumer not 
only suffers no injury, but is positively benefited by the “folly” 
of trust organizers, it clearly follows that, so far as Azs interests 
are concerned, anti-trust legislation is entirely superfluous. But 
Mr. Carnegie qualifies his statement by adding that trusts are 
harmless to consumers ‘“‘so long as all are free to compete.”’ 
This, construed in a certain way, might be very material, but 
Mr. Carnegie evidently attaches no special meaning to the 
phrase. He advises the American people “to hold firmly to the 
doctrine of free competition,” and to “keep the field open;” 
but as he, in the same breath, expresses the conviction that this 
freedom of competition the American people are not likely to 
surrender, the implication is that we have now all the freedom, 
all the competition that we need by way of protection against 
monopoly and its abuses—in other words, that there is nothing 
to do, or to undo, with reference to the trust phenomena. If 
this be true, the statutes for the prevention or dissolution or 
punishment of combinations are without utility or raison d’étre. 

Now, on what facts is Mr. Carnegie’s optimism based? He, 
and those who agree with him, cannot be charged with taking 
too short a view upon the subject, but it is possible to take too 
long a view. To say that certain things will happen in the long 
run is not to say that the meantime will be entirely free from 
hardship, confusion, and injustice. Grant that, even with the 
amount of competition now existing, monopoly is impossible as 
a permanent evil, does it follow that the temporary success of 
monopoly is a trivial matter, deserving of no attention from the 
legislature? By no means. And this is a fallacy of which 
Mr. Carnegie, Mr. James J. Hill, and other irrepressible opti- 
mists are easily convicted. They see that certain mismanaged 
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trusts have gone to pieces. They see that in some cases infla- 
tion, Napoleonic financiering, and reckless capitalization of 
extravagant hopes have brought failure and disaster to the pro- 
moters and partners of wildcat enterprises, and they exclaim: 
‘Behold the triumph of natural law, your best protector and 
guardian! Trust this automatic regulator, and have no fear of 
oppression or injustice!” 

But there are other facts which are not so comforting, and 
which cause the consumer to pause and hesitate about consent- 
ing to the repeal of all anti-trust legislation. In the first place, 
not all overcapitalized and inflated trusts collapse after a short 
and troubled career. There is a suspicion abroad that many of 
the most powerful combinations now in existence are not as 
‘‘economic’”’ and sound as their representatives pretend. Presi- 
dent Schwab of the United States Steel Corporation observed 
some time ago in a public address that “the original trust was a 
dead business proposition,” because it was founded on the idea 
of restricting production and arbitrarily raising prices, and that 
the new, the vital trust was strong and beneficial because it was 
founded on the opposite idea—of increasing production, lower- 
ing prices, improving quality, and eliminating waste. The dif- 
ference is radical, but how many of the surviving combinations 
answer Mr. Schwab’s description of the sound, the safe, the use 
ful trust? A competent writer has argued that the steel com- 
bination itself is really insolvent—its liabilities exceeding its 
assets, owing to the overvaluation of its constituent companies. 
Is there any touchstone to enable us to determine which of the 
trusts are ‘‘dead business propositions,” and doomed to a speedy 
collapse, and which are stable, conservatively conducted, and 
‘‘economic”’ ?? 


* Here is what an English “ business-man” writes to the London Standard con- 
cerning our trusts: “ We all know the general principles of an American trust. 
There are, I think, nearly two hundred trusts in America, and I believe about thirty 
of them pay dividends. An American ‘trust’ might be fairly described as a process 
of ‘making money by force.’ In America a trust is usually formed by a number of 
companies which, in their individual capacity, cannot pay dividends, and the directors 
of which hope by combination, and by increasing prices to figures which are not in 
accordance with the natural law of supply and demand, to control the particular 
trade they are interested in. The companies interested sell their business to the 
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In the second place, the wreck of a trust does not deter the 
“promoters” from continuing their efforts to ‘‘organize”’ the 
industry. Indeed, the beautiful theory that trusts are created 
to economize, cheapen production, and foster trade, cannot easily 
be reconciled with the notorious fact that financiers, who know 
nothing about manufactures or trade, are primarily responsible 
for the greater number of the existing trusts. The outside pro- 
moter cares nothing for the industry he ‘‘organizes.’’ His inter- 
est ceases when he has received his fat commission and has 
“unloaded”’ his shares of stock on the public. He is then ready 
for further adventures in fields and pastures new. There are, 
undoubtedly, captains of industry among us who create oppor- 
tunities and wealth, find new outlets, and benefit both capital 
and labor. But there are also buccaneers of industry, and there 
is a general impression that the latter have had too much to do 
with this business of trust formation.’ Had it been left to the 
manufacturers themselves, to the play of no other motive than 
economy or superior efficiency, the process of industrial trans- 


trust usually at double its value, taking half cash (subscribed by a confident public) 
and the balance in shares; the cash portion of the purchase price representing more 
than the value of the business sold, so that the value of the shares is, in fact, imma- 
terial.” 

*President James J. Hill said in a recent speech that many combinations had 
been created “not for the purpose of manufacturing any public commodity in the first 
place, but for the purpose of selling sheaves of printed securities, which represent 
nothing more than good will and prospective profits to the promoters.” Commenting 
on this remark, the New York Journal of Commerce, a conservative, intelligent trade 
newspaper, wrote: “A recent computation of the securities of a score of industrials 
showed that what purported on their face to be worth nearly a billion and a quarter 
dollars were not worth half a billion dollars according to the quotations of the market. 
It is impossible to say how much loss is represented here; many of these securities 
were floated at much below their face. But there have been very considerable losses 
in the shrinkage of these securities which represent pure inflation, and there must be 
much greater losses when there comes a period of bad business. The decline of 
stocks acts sympathetically in depressing other stocks, and losses in dealings in stocks 
affect the means of investment and confidence in even the best of securities. For 
these reasons we have from the first greatly regretted the creation of these securities, 
but for which most of the combinations would probably not have been formed, as nearly 
every effort to form a combination on the basis of the existing capitalization of the 
concerns to be combined was abandoned.” In view of such testimony as this we are 
entitled to ask for a bill of particulars from anyone who talks glibly about the 
wonderful “ economies” of the trusts. 
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formation would have been much slower and healthier. The 
collapse of a trust, through inherent weakness or rottenness, is 
not regarded by the people as an argument for /aissez-faire; on 
the contrary, it is taken as additional evidence of the need of 
regulation and prevention. The people do not say: ‘ Monopoly 
is impossible in the long run; therefore let us ignore these vain 
efforts to squeeze trade and victimize us.” They say: ‘These 
trusts are conceived in wildcatism and born in economic iniquity ; 
they benefit none but the speculative financiers and stock-jobbers, 
and the government should suppress them and discourage the 
formation of new ones.” 

Here, however, a real difficulty must be faced. Discrimina- 
tion, class legislation in any form, is profoundly repugnant to 
the American mind. ‘The equal protection of the law,” con- 
strued by the highest courts to be equivalent to the phrase 
‘the protection of equal laws,” is generally insisted on as a bul- 
wark of social order and harmony. Anti-trust laws from which 
farmers, stock raisers,and wage-workers were expressly exempted 
have been pronounced null and void, obnoxious to the four- 
teenth amendment, and contrary to public policy. If manufac- 
turers and merchants must compete, and are forbidden to agree 
upon prices or methods, is it just to allow farmers and work- 
men to combine for similar purposes? Is not a trade union 
a trust? Collective bargaining is the ratson d’étre of the trade 
union, and what is this but restraint of competition in labor ? 

Not many decades ago the common law prohibited unions of 
wage-workers and punished them as conspiracies in restraint of 
trade. Gradually the right of workmen to combine, to deter- 
mine the price of their services, to act in concert even in sus- 
pending work, was recognized by society, legislation, and the 
courts. There were good and sound reasons for this change of 
attitude, and they are still operative. But the anti-trust move- 
ment puts a new face on the matter. If, as we have seen, the 
law prohibits even reasonable restraint of trade, how will unions 
escape the manifest application of this principle to their own 
particular attempts to eliminate competition? There are those 
who perceive valid grounds for making an exception of labor 
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and agricultural combinations, but will the courts admit the dis- 
crimination? The United States Supreme Court has declined to 
approve it. 

Yet who believes that any legislature will outlaw trade unions 
and agricultural combinations for the regulation of production 
and prices? “Politics,” reinforced by sentiment, will continue 
to prompt evasion of the requirements of equality and uniform- 
ity, and this evasion will excite complaint and protest—a sense 
of injustice and wrong that will render the strict enforcement of 
anti-trust laws extremely hard and unpleasant in these days of 
strikes, sympathetic and general, picketing, boycotting, and the 
assertion of the right to deprive non-union men of their means 
of livelihood by threats of industrial warfare. 

At the same time it is absolutely certain that there will be no 
repeal of anti-monopoly statutes, no general acquiescence in the 
claims of the trust apologists. Will there be a change in the 
character of the legislation aimed at trusts? Able and judicious 
men have been advocating such a change, in view of the acknowl- 
edged futility of the kind of remedies thus far applied. As 
stated above, publicity is one of the most popular prescriptions, 
and it is plausibly argued that the conservative and good trusts 
will cheerfully aid in securing publicity, as they have nothing to 
conceal and are but too anxious to convince the public of their 
utility. But, as Governor Cummins of Iowa (an independent 
and progressive official) has pointed out, publicity is at best 
only a safeguard against certain abuses affecting trust share- 
holders ; it is not a “‘remedy”’ at all. The sort of publicity that 
is proposed is no bar to limitation of production or undue raising 
of prices. It would not even prevent overcapitalization and dis- 
regard by the majority of the interests of the minority stock- 
holders. It did not interfere with operations which have been 
the subject of wide animadversion lately. In one flagrant New 
York case a queer merger was effected, not only against the con- 
sent of the protesting minority, but with cynical violation of the 
right of discussion. ‘‘ Vote first, and debate afterward,” was the 
arrogant remark of the president of the corporation in response 
to the minority’s complaint that the transaction sought to be 
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foisted on them was mysterious, suspicious, and peculiar. Pub- 
licity did not prevent the United States Steel Corporation from 
voting to convert $200,000,000 preferred shares into bonds and 
from voting a $10,000,000 commission to a syndicate for the ser- 
vice of guaranteeing the operation, without a word of explanation 
to the minority, which did not see any necessity for, and ques- 
tioned the wisdom of, this heavy increase of the corporation’s debt 
and fixed charges. Other facts might be cited, but it is really 
quite plain that publicity of accounts, while desirable for other 
reasons, would not protect consumers against the aggressive tend- 
encies of monopoly. It is interesting to note that Professor 
Richard T. Ely, in his valuable little book on Monopolies and 
Trusts, sets no store by publicity. Faith in that alleged remedy 
has declined greatly since the national trust conference held in 
Chicago in the fall of 1899. The right of the state to impose 
publicity as one of the conditions of incorporation is questioned 
by few, but the inadequacy of this remedy is now widely recog- 
nized. 

Such suggestions as taxation of trusts, government regulation 
of prices and output, may be passed over as too radical for the 
conservatives and insufficient from the radical point of view. 
They fall between two stools, and are not compromises. On the 
other hand, generai reforms like just taxation of general prop- 
erty, the acquisition by the government of patents that are made 
the basis of monopoly, the prohibition of ‘‘ stock-watering,”’ etc., 
may likewise be left on one side as measures whose effect on 
trusts would be indirect and uncertain. These proposals must 
be judged on their own merits; they would be advanced and 
urged if trusts had never made their appearance. 

The socialist view of trusts need not detain us long. It is 
really summed up in the old phrase, “the worse, the better.” 
This idea is implicit in the position of the “orthodox” Marx- 
ites, the ‘‘catastrophic”’ socialists, who believe in revolution and 
class struggle for political supremacy. Contemporary socialism, 
not only in Great Britain, but also in France and Germany, is 
parliamentary and opportunist. It is Fabian, though many of 
the continental leaders would warmly repudiate the characteri- 
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zation. Modern socialism has abandoned the doctrine that 
‘small reforms are the enemies of great ones,” and is quite ready 
to accept concessions from the dourgeoisie. But with reference 
to trusts and monopolies even the self-styled Fabian socialists 
proceed upon the old idea that it is futile, unwise, and reactionary 
to resist the industrial tendency of the dey. Competition, they 
say, is bankrupt, self-condemned. It has become economically 
“impossible,” and industry is reorganizing itself on the basis of 
monopoly. The only question is: Shall this monopolized indus- 
try remain under private control, substantially if not formally 
so, or shal] the state take charge of it and conduct it in the inter- 
est of the whole people? 

Says Mr. Henry W. Macrosty, Fabian socialist, in his Zrusts 
and the State (pp. 317, 318): 

Competition came into the world to free trade from feudalism, and, hav- 
ing done that work, played havoc with the lives of men. It called into 
existence the great opposing principle of association, by which a series of 
bulwarks against individualism has been built up in the trade union, the 
co-operative society, the municipality, and the central government. Finally, 
competition, turning against itself, has ended in combination, and private 
monopoly threatens to overwhelm the state by economic and political oppres- 
sion. We cannot turn back the march of economic progress; for good or for 
evil we must now face the concentration of industry In the collectivi- 
zation of industry lies the future hope of society, and it will be obtained by the 
gradual transfer of one branch of production after another under the control of 
the municipality or the government 

Industrial society is now in course of providing itself with a new organi- 
zation which will exclude competition and yet be motived by the desire for 
private gain. Will the community consent to become the serf of a small 
class of shareholders, or will it take the new organization into its own hands, 
and by scientific management make both the system and the workers capable 
of responding to the complex needs of a higher farm of civilization? That is 
the problem of the trust. 

It will be seen that this statement of the case admits every- 
thing that has been asserted in behalf of the trust on its indus- 
trial side. It admits that trusts effect great saving; that they 
introduce efficiency and scientific management into industry, and 
that they subserve a pressing economic need. We know that 
these admissions are by no means reluctant or forced ; they are 
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made with the cheerfulness characteristic of those who have a 
foregone conclusion to support. It is more significant to find 
non-socialists so far in agreement with the socialists as to affirm 
plainly that the trusts will drive society to collectivization of all 
industry unless ‘we can draw the fangs of the monster and tame 
him to good uses,” in the words of Professor John B. Clark. In 
his essay on The Control of Trusts, Professor Clark says: 

Momentous beyond the power of language to measure is the question 
whether centralization may be allowed to go to the utmost lengths without 
fastening on the people the intolerable burden of monopoly. Answer this 
question in one way, and you will probably be a socialist; and certainly you 
ought to be one. (Italics mine.] Answer it in another way, and you will be 
an “individualist,” though that is an inexact term for indicating the develop- 
ment for which you hope. In the latter case, you will believe in freedom of 
individual action, in competition, in the right of contract—in short, in the 
things that have made our civilization what it is. 

Professor Clark, it is true, answers the question in the way 
which permits him to remain an individualist. He believes it 
to be possible to “blend efficiency in production with equity in 
distribution,” insuring the utilization of the trust’s power for 
good while curbing its power for evil, but his solution of the 
problem is not convincing. He holds that the ability of the 
trusts to suppress competition and oppress the public is depend- 
ent upon three kinds of unfair dealing — discriminations in prices 
between different localities, discriminations between different 
grades of goods, and discriminations between persons. He 
believes that the law can suppress these practices, and that, 
too, without violating the principle of industrial freedom. 

But the consistent individualist will demur to this. No 
doubt certain discriminations are wrong and immoral, and there 
would be no violence to the principle of /atssez-faire in making 
them illegal. But to prohibit local cutting of prices is to sup- 
press competition. It is not wrong, if we accept the principle 
of industrial freedom, for a corporation to invade the special 
territory of a rival company and drive it out of existence by 
underbidding. The law cannot assume that the object of the 
successful corporation is monopoly in the offensive sense of the 
term. A monopolist may or may not abuse his power. If he 
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does not abuse it, and deals fairiy with the consumers, there was 
nothing illegitimate, nothing exceptional even, in his preliminary 
destruction of a competitor. If he does abuse his power, the 
offense lies in that abuse, not in the acts which have made the 
abuse possible. 

At all events, theory aside, Professor Clark’s remedy is prac- 
tically unavailable. The most astute lawyer will give up as 
hopeless the task of framing an act to suppress the local cutting 
of prices or the reduction of prices in certain varieties of mer- 
chandise. If nothing stood between society and socialism 
except Professor Clark’s anti-discrimination policy, then social- 
ism would indeed be inevitable. 

But Professor Clark, like Mr. Macrosty, assumes too much in 
saying that trusts are born of the necessity of eliminating waste 
and securing greater efficiency. This is one of the things to be 
demonstrated. Not all business-men are ready to credit trusts 
with the “economy” claimed by them. Mr. Carnegie, we saw, 
a captain of industry if ever there was one, does not allow the 
plea of economy. In fact, if economy and efficiency were the 
basis and justification of trusts, smaller and independent manu- 
facturers could not possibly compete with them. Even the steel 
combination has stimulated competition. The demand for com- 
modities has been extraordinary in the past few years, it will be 
said, and there has been work for all, great as well as small. A 
series of lean years may come—must come, if we are to judge 
by the history of crises and industrial depressions. Which will 
go to the wall, the colossal trust or the small corporation? The 
answer is not at all certain. The talk regarding the efficiency 
and superiority of the trust is, as a rule, superficial, not to say 
ignorant. There can be no efficiency, no economy, no superi- 
ority, without conservatism in management, and this conserva- 
tism is a rare quality. The number of trusts overtaken by 
disaster or doomed to disaster furnishes an argument more 
weighty than the question-begging of the current catch phrases. 
The trust has not passed its experimental stage. We are too 
ready to assume, because of the truism that a large corporation 
is more economical than a small one, that a corporation of cor- 
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porations is more efficient than a single corporation. But it 
ought to be patent that a corporation may be too big as well as 
too small. 

However, let it be granted, for the sake of the argument, 
that trusts and combinations are ‘‘inevitable”’ and that it is idle, 
and worse than idle, to seek to prevent their formation. How 
is the public to be protected from extortion and oppression 
under a policy of industrial freedom? Socialism would of 
course abolish trusts, but it would abolish some other things 
along with them. Certainly the American people are not pre- 
pared to adopt the heroic remedy of collectivization of all 
industry. They are still ‘‘individualistic,” in Professor Clark's 
confessedly vague sense of the term, and therefore they may be 
supposed to prefer measures in consonance with private enter- 
prise, free competition, and free contract. What has been sug- 
gested, what may be suggested, along those lines ? 

Several years ago the head of the sugar trust declared that 
the tariff was the mother of trusts. That was an exaggeration, 
but only an exaggeration. It contained a great deal of truth, as 
even protectionists now admit. Governor Cummins, a Repub- 
lican, vigorously supports the demand for the removal of pro- 
tective duties from trust-controlled industries. There is no 
inconsistency between this position and a general belief in pro- 
tection for new or weak industries. Who has ever known of a 
trust in an “infant industry”? The industry which invites con- 
solidation has graduated from the infant school, and there is no 
reason for a vestige of protection in its interest. Those inde- 
pendent firms which are strong enough to withstand the trust 
would be strong enough to hold their own under a low tariff or 
free trade. At any rate, as Governor Cummins has said, the 
interests of the consumers are paramount. When we are com- 
pelled to choose between high duties for the benefit of a few 
manufacturers and their employees, and reasonable prices for the 
public, hesitation is scarcely possible. 

But the protective tariff is not the only breeder of monopoly. 
Perhaps enough has been said of late about secret rebates 
and illicit favors to trusts on the part of common carriers. 
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These illegal privileges confer advantages different in degree, 
but not in kind, from those enjoyed by the coal-carrying rail- 
roads in the anthracite region, whose monopoly of transpor- 
tation made it impossible for mine-owners to retain their 
properties. There is, fortunately, no difference of opinion as to 
the necessity of breaking up the alliance between industrial com- 
binations and railroad companies. The problem, however, is 
becoming much more complicated under the extension of the 
community-of-interest plan. The Atlantic shipping combination 
will have a sort of lien on the freight of certain powerful rail- 
roads, and it will not be easy for non-trust ship-owners to com- 
pete with the great combination. 

The dependence of trusts upon monopoly of natural resources 
is less obvious, except in such cases as the anthracite coal com- 
bination or the steel combination. This is not the place to raise 
the question of private vs. public ownership of land and natural 
resources generally, but it may be pointed out that the principle 
of private property in land does not justify the appropriation of 
nature’s gifts by the few, and the exclusion of the many from 
the enjoyment of those gifts. There are no agricultural trusts 
in America, because of the beneficent operation of the home- 
stead acts and the virtual application of the occupancy-and- 
use principle. Have the right principles been followed in the 
disposition of other parts of the general inheritance— mines, for 
example? Voices have been raised for the acquisition by the 
public of the anthracite coal mines, and whatever we may think 
of the merit of the plan, it involves a recognition of a funda- 
mental fact. If it can be shown that trusts derive their power, 
not from the possession of capital, but from special privileges 
related to natural opportunity, will not the remedy have to be 
sought in establishment of equality of opportunity? 

Finally, since there is so general an agreement as to the 
necessity of preserving potential competition as a check upon 
actual monopoly, has not the question of credit, the supply of 
capital to the business community by the banks, been unduly 
neglected so far as it bears on the possibilities of competition? 
A rigid, inadequate, crude currency and banking system favors 
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concentration and monopoly. It discourages limited enterprises 
by prohibitory interest rates. Branch banking and asset cur- 
rency would constitute anti-trust agents of no mean influence, 
though they are fiercely opposed by the average man on account 
of their supposed tendency to monopoly in credit and banking. 

To each of these remedial proposals objections are offered, 
but is not this true of any anti-trust suggestion? None meets 
with universal acceptance, and reform by unanimous consent is 
someting unknown in politico-social history. The individualists 
have nothing better to propose; they believe that the indicated 
remedies would be adequate. But it is impossible to blink the 
fact that society is disposed to try restrictive and prohibitive 
measures first. Monopoly is making conscious and unconscious 


socialists at an amazing rate. 
Victor S. YARROs. 
CHICAGO. 
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To join the hue and cry against Spencer’s analogical com- 
parison of society with an organism, though popular in certain 
sociological circles, is paying but scant respect to the real value 
of one of the pioneer attempts to secure a scientific basis for 
that foundling science—sociology. As a heuristisches Princip its 
most perdurable value lies in the fact that it has materially aided 
in the consideration of the sociological as a continuation of the 
biological. Strictly speaking, the biological probably includes 
human interaction or the social phenomena of human life, but 
for the purposes of a division of labor in the scientific world there 
has been a strong unconscious, though some unkind critic will 
say all too conscious, current in favor of founding a new dis- 
cipline and department of human knowledge. Certainly the 
problems are ample enough to justify the division, and despite 
the similarity of laws the differences are sufficient to mark the 
boundaries of a new province of scientific research. Darwin’s 
Origin of Species was really a description of organic technology, 
and the extra-organic sense and motor organs of social evolu- 
tion are but the extensions of the tools and instruments which 
were so successful in the organic conflict. Organic heredity is 
continued in social heredity, the instinctive giving way, as second 
in importance, to oral and written tradition and the transmission 
of institutional life. The organic gains of the individual become 
objectified and perpetuated for all time in the environment, and 
an attainable object of possession for all socially minded people. 
The language of gestures of organic biology becomes the lan- 
guage of symbols with its priceless economy of time and labor. 
These laws and many others provide ample scope for the most 
untiring laborer and the most brilliant genius in the field of 
research. Spencer’s analogy, therefore, is insufficient, and the 
attempt to base sociology on the specifications laid down for 
an organism is but little superior to the attempts of certain other 
sociologists who find all sociology bound up in the consciousness 
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of kind or in the psychological process of imitation. Spencer, 
however, did point to the continuity of law as is evidenced in 
the biological and sociological worlds. Instead of an organism 
he could have used a species wth much greater effect, for in a 
species are found, although in a crude and rudimentary stage, 
the first beginnings of social life. 

One of the most striking, and yet at the same time one of the 
least observed, facts about specific action is the pre-eminence of 
the specific as such. The individual is secondary to the species. 
Instincts, which are characteristically the grand trunk line of 
transmission and continuity in the lower orders of the zodlogical 
series, are peculiar and very important in this, that they are 
always in their origin and bloom for the benefit of the species to 
which the animal may belong which possesses the instinct. They 
are of benefit to the individual only secondarily, in so far as that 
individual may be of benefit to the species. The mother gives 
up her life for the child. She dies, but the child, and through it 
the species, lives. The salmon struggles up the Columbia river 
for a thousand miles, is torn and battered by the rocks and 
waterfalls on the long and weary journey, lays its eggs, and dies; 
but the race lives on, although at the loss and sacrifice of one of 
its best members. The long history of the mammalia or mothers 
is a record of innumerable such examples. Of course, it is not 
necessarily true that the individual performs an instinctive act 
in order that the species may be benefited, but the persistent fact 
remains that in the long run only those species and individuals 
survive which act in such a way that the species may be further 
propagated. Instincts are always for species or race preserva- 
tion. They are specific, altruistic, other-regarding, profoundly 
social. They may not be all consciously such, but in their origin 
and bloom they are in their final import intensely social. It is 
a question of survival. It is a question of propagation and of 
the safety and welfare of the propagated. The individuals of a 
species which do not propagate obviously nullify the proba- 
bility of like descendants. That which militates against the 
species thereby militates against the survival of the members of 
that species. The species that survives is characterized by the 
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fact that its members act in such a manner that descendants are 
provided, and also provided for in some way or other. The goal 
of their activities is the young and their welfare. The young 
are heirs of all efforts directly or indirectly (Erziehung, eine 
Fortsetsung der Erzeugung). In the highest mammalian species, 
man, art, religion, and science are, in the long run, directly or 
indirectly, means for more certain perpetuation of the species 
and the more certain welfare of the same. The rank of a species 
is determined by the degree of such care for the young. The 
survival of the fittest means the survival of the parental, and all 
efforts are to be judged according to a parental standard. The 
greatest good to the greatest number must also be interpreted in 
a similar manner, not as the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, but as such parental conduct, direct or indirect, as will 
be most conducive to the propagation and welfare of the species. 
As Herbert Spencer says, the continued life of the species is in 
every case the end to which all other ends are secondary (Prin- 
ciples of Sociology, Vol. 1, p. 591). Through many stages of 
provincial patriotism and group-exclusiveness we have forged 
on until on the not far distant sky-line we see a state outlined 
where all humanity is our fatherland. All conduct is judged 
by nature according to the standard of survival. 

In an organism, to recur to the Spencerian analogy, the con- 
duct of the parts is determined by the welfare of the whole. 
That part which is detrimental to the whole organism is suicidal 
in tendency either immediately or mediately through the 
destruction of the whole organism. The safety of the parts lies 
in their general social efficiency. Their existence and perpetua- 
tion lie in their service to the general organization of which 
they form a part. To this extent an organism is similar to 
society, and to this extent is Spencer’s analogy pertinent. 
Neither the science of sociology nor the science of ethical con- 
duct, it is evident, can be drawn from the individual as such. 
Plato, it seems, saw this when he endeavored to derive the true 
significance of justice and righteousness from the state, and not 
from the individual. 

It seems plain, then, that the individual as such has no 
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rights. The rights he may possess are attained by him through 
social service. It is through society that he acquires whatever 
rights he may claim. There was more sociological truth than 
cynicism in the reply of the French judge to a prisoner who 
excused his crime on the plea that “‘a man must live.” ‘Pardon 
me,” came the rejoinder, “but I don’t see the necessity.” The 
inalienable rights of the individual are md excepting in so far as 
society may grant them./ The individual pure and simple, der 
Mensch iiberhaupt, is a fiction’ All which tends to survive is an 
organized whole of interacting parts. 

The basis of sociality and the material of the science of 
sociology are therefore found in the interaction of parts which 
constitute a more or less organized whole. The organized 
whole, or society, is not something different from the inter- 
acting parts; the interacting parts ave the society. The social 
is not the product of the interaction; it zs the interaction. 
Each part is a partner or soctus or Thetlnehmer, the service or 
sociality of one part being complementary to the service of the 
other parts. Thus the social is reciprocal service. The social 
arises when the Nedbencinander becomes the Mitetnander, when 
the anatomical becomes the physiological. The sociality con- 
sists in the correlated, co-ordinated activity of the integrated 
parts. Sociality is conduct, service rendered, not a conscious- 
ness of kind nor a feeling of sympathy, excepting in so far as 
they may be useful for the conduct of the parts. 

Pitting the individual against society is an instance of crude 
sociological thought. Its ambiguity is at once manifest when 
one remembers that society does not exist as something sepa- 
rate from the integrated functions of the parts. It may be said 
that in the long run only those parts are allowed to exist which 
contribute to the social or organic welfare. The case in which 
possibly an individual may be pitted against the society is when 
the function of a part is prejudicial to organic survival. Such 
conduct is manifestly suicidal and, comparatively speaking, non- 
transmissible. It is, however, still a matter of sociality in that 
it is the service rendered by a part in an organized whole. It is, 
however, to be classed in what may be termed pathological as 
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opposed to normal sociology. The truest part of man, the best 
and most righteous, is that which is most specific and most 
altruistic, that which contributes most to social organic welfare, 
which again must be defined in terms of survival of well- 
provided-for progeny. True selfishness or sin is that service 
rendered the whole which is for the individual’s own immediate 
benefit and which is harmful to the body politic of which it 
forms a part. It may be incidentally mentioned at this point 
that on this basis a standard of values can be established in 
ethical matters—an impossible matter if the ethical standard is 
one of motives or happiness. The action of an educated man 
who can foresee future results is of more value than that of an 
ignorant man ruled by a few unbending motives. 

The struggle for existence is a secondary law, being subordi- 
nate and subservient to the law of social service. The social 
service of the parts is improved by the betterment of the parts. 
Hence the worth of personality and individuality; hence the 
struggle for freedom in history. Self-preservation, self-control, 
and the perfection of one’s own personality are duties, and 
imperative duties at that, but not categorical imperatives. 
“The perfection of one’s powers’”’ is, after all, only a means of 
obeying the categorical imperative of social service. It is here 
that we find the supreme court of appeal, from which there is 
no recourse. It may also be well to point out that from the 
biological and sociological standpoint it is not so much a ques- 
tion of the survival of individuals as a question of the survival 
of the best combination of parts—a much wider view. 

This grounding of the social in the universal phenomena of 
the division of labor throws a strong ight on certain prevalent 
theories as to the nature of sociology. One of the most promi- 
nent characteristics of this division of labor is the differentiation 
of parts. Integration of parts means the connected play of these 
parts, so that if one functions the others are affected. Differ- 
entiation from other organs means individuality and difference ; 
integration is not necessarily an interaction of similar parts, but 
rather an interaction of the different parts. The phenomena of 
integration or sociality are therefore inadequately described as 
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“‘a consciousness of kind, a knowledge of resemblances, or a 
knowledge of like-mindedness” (Giddings). 

Social life is mirrored in a football game. Each player has 
his function ; each player thinks and acts his separate part. The 
signal given, the ball is snapped, each man leaps to his place, 
the fake pass is made, the proper interference aids the man who 
makes the run down the side lines, and the touch-down is made to 
the cheering of enthusiastic partisans. Each man acts, I say, his 
part, and the element they have in common ts the goal. The common 
aim—the success of the team and the winning of the game— 
does not necessarily mean a common or similar method of action. 
Solidarity does not of necessity mean similarity, nor does com- 
munity life mean common thoughts and actions. Nor in adult 
society, the training for which is the rational ground for play, do 
we find the process materially different. The material of social 
organization is not consciousness of kind, nor is it mainly such, 
The action of the mob, to which reference is so lovingly made 
by certain sociologists, is generally an instance in which the wel- 
fare of the whole is lost sight of, in which the single person 
becomes a unit in an aggregation, and in which there is a general 
return to the homogeneity of primitive conditions. The striking 
thing about a mob is not its social but its unsocial character. 
With the dispersion of the mob there begins again the process 
of differentiation and integration—true sociality. Of certain 
pigeons it is reported that they become extraordinarily stupid 
and incautious as soon as they become a part of great numbers 
in flight, but that they become wary, intelligent, and cautious 
when they are alone. Identification of the individual with the 
collective mass reduces it to the average level and causes tem- 
porary atrophy of certain more highly specialized qualities. The 
same phenomena are often observable in men and women who 
take refuge from their doubts and uncertainties in the infallible 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic church. 

Consciousness of kind is characteristic of the lowest stages 
of society, and indicates a low level in a more highly evolved 
society. The struggle for existence implies a struggle of con- 
flicting interests, different schools of thought and action. It is 
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also a biological truth that the struggle is greatest between the 
members of the same species. It is also not necessary that each 
individual partner should be conscious of the common goal, pro- 
vided his conduct tends that way. His motives may be wrong, 
but his conduct must be right. Correct motives provide, how- 
ever, some guarantee of persistency of conduct. The individual 
lives for himself, but in so doing must serve others. Selfishness 
necessarily generates altruism. The chalk cliffs of the infusoria 
are the result of the individualistic action of each of the infusoria, 
the infusorium being typical of egoism.* Baldwin discriminates 
between the substance, content, stuff, or material of society, and 
the functional method or process of organization of the social 
material. He describes the social substance or content as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The matter of social organization consists of thoughts ; 
by which is meant all sorts of intellectual states, such as imagi- 
nation, knowledge, and informations.”’ This “ matter,”’ he thinks, 
is found only in social groups, which alone, therefore, can be 
called societies. Animal communities he would call “ compa- 
nies.” The functional method or process of organization of the 
social material he finds in the process of imitation which is sub- 
jectively contained in the “dialectic of personal growth.” 

It is evident that the ‘‘ substance, content, stuff, or material”’ 
of society is not the consciousness of kind, as Giddings affirms ; 
neither can it be said that the functional method or process of 
organization of the social material is mainly a process of imita- 
tion, as Baldwin asserts. The process is rather that of division 
of labor, using that term to indicate both the process of differen- 
tiation and integration. The transmission of the social heritage, 
the introduction of the young into adult social ways, may and 
does involve a large amount of imitation, but even there, again, 
it should be remarked that imitation is but one subdivision of 
the larger process of suggestion. Suggestion may be one of the 
methods by which the young acquire social ways, but it does not 
therefore rise to the supreme rank and importance of the social 
way itself. Again, imitation, and ina still larger way suggestion 
in all its forms, is one method of social service, as, for instance, in 

*IHERING, Der Zweck im Recht, 34 ed. (Leipzig, 1893), p. 467. 
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the influence exerted by leaders, reformers, and their likes. It 
is, however, not to be confounded with the larger and more fun- 
damental process of division of labor. It is brilliant, but wholly 
inadequate, to say with Tarde, “Socialité, c’est l’imitativité.”* 

The most useful variation tends to survive, and hence Bailey's 
term, ‘‘the survival of the unlike.’ Variation is one of the most 
important processes in nature, for on this process are built the 
innumerable possibilities of the division of labor. Darwin's 
problem was, of course, the origin of differences. Linnzus, if 
he were still to pursue his plan of an inventory of nature as a 
species of natural bookkeeping, would be appalled at the number 
of species. Instead of the very modest forty thousand species 
comprising the sum total of all living species as computed by 
Biberg, writing in 1749 in Linnzus’s Amoenttates Academicae, 
Riley concludes that “to say that there are ten million species 
of insects in the wor'd would be, in my judgment, a moderate 
estimate.’’ The differentiation process is proceeding as rapidly 
as at any period in time past; in fact, the strong probability is 
that it is increasing more rapidly. That organism is likely to 
spread most rapidly which differs most widely from all its fel- 
lows, because the field is free of competitors and there is the 
least impediment to its progress. This principle has been called 
by Darwin the divergence of character. A new character, or a 
new combination of characters, in any organism may tend to 
give such an organism an immense advantage because of the 
monopoly-privileges it enjoys. Freedom and liberty is the toler- 
ation of differences, affording a chance for natural or acquired 
aptitudes. A variation is generally useful because it accom- 
plishes something new, something which the homogeneous mass 
could not do before the variation occurred. Progress is gener- 
ally such differential interstitial growth. 

Differentiation, however, is not invariably the open sesame 
to success. The secret of success lies in the degree of adapta- 
tion, and success, it may again be repeated, must be interpreted 
in terms of survival. We commonly say that when certain 
plants are transferred northward they tend to degenerate by 

* TARDE, Les lois de l’imitation, p. 75. 
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becoming dwarfed and by losing some of their highly devel- 
oped specialities. They have a tendency, like old varieties of 
plants, to assume some primitive or inferior type. Degeneracy 
or deterioration is, however, a relative term, return to a simpler 
form, 2. é., a decrease in the differentiation of the plant, being 
often the successful means employed to secure a further lease of 
life. In the same way with human beings, poverty often places 
an embargo on differentiation. The highly developed individual, 
stricken with poverty, must needs forego the satisfaction of 
many tastes, and revert to a more common and primitive type. 

The utility of differentiation is, however, manifest on all 
sides. Death entered into the world with all its blessings, the 
old undying types giving place to the possibility of an ever- 
increasing variation. Sex entered, according to Weissmann, 
and increased the number of combinations and variations. 
Plants become annuals and biennials from a perennial condition. 
Changes in the plant and animal world meet the changes of 
the seasons, the temperature, the food supply, and the changing 
demands of the rest of the plant and animal world. Bailey sug- 
gestively remarks that the development of life took two diver- 
gent lines—that of the circular arrangement of parts and that 
of bilateralism. The first line, developing in obedience to a 
peripheral or rotate type of organization, ends in the echino- 
derms and some of the mollusks. This type reached its zenith 
and, according to Cope, has left no line of descent. The pro- 
gressive and regnant type of animal life appeared in the vermes, 
or true worms, forms which are characterized by a two-sided or 
bilateral, and therefore more or less longitudinal, structure. By 
this means greater differentiation was made possible. A cephalic 
or head-forming evolution resulted from the bilateralism, and a 
specialization of the senses and central nervous system without 
parallel ensued. The extensive specialization of the sense and 
motor organs of the body, although marvelous, is carried to still 
greater limits by means of extra-organic instruments. The 
evolution of organs is continued in technic." 

The differentiation being given, integration or organization 
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becomes possible. The more absolutely alike the parts may be, 
the less likelihood there will be of a superior organization. The 
Quakers, for instance, possess little capacity for political organi- 
zation, because of the uniformity of the individuals of that per- 
suasion. The benefits accruing from division of labor are lost, 
viz., the avoidance of waste effort, the increase in amount of 
work performed, the improvement in quality, the adaptation of 
the work to the natural aptitude of the workers, the greater 
security of the species or society, etc. Thus integration may 
not necessarily mean the introduction of a caste or military 
system; it may not follow as a logical consequence that there is 
an Ueber- and Untereinander, but it does imply a Miteinander. 
It may not necessitate equality or similarity of parts, but it does 
imply efficiency of service of the parts, which efficiency is gen- 
erally in proportion to the difference in the parts." The sur- 
vival of the unlike defines the fittest to be the unlike, and if, as 
Roux says, there is a Kampf der Theile, it is, we may add, im 
Interesse des Ganzen. Every man is his brother’s keeper in the 
sense that each specialist must needs be supported by other 
specialists. Organizations, institutions, culture, and civilization 
must be defined, not as products of interaction, but as such and 


such interactions of different parts. 
ARTHUR ALLIN. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO. 


* Hegel’s statement that he who pursues a special occupation or profession does 
not lower himself, but only thus becomes ei rechter Mensch, has much truth in it. 
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THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
LEARNING IN THE UNITED STATES. II. 


SuMMING up the results on the present study of sociology, we 
find that 169 different men’s colleges give some attention to 
sociology, while 150 of these give the equivalent of one course 
or more in the subject. In the women’s colleges, 16 treat soci- 
ology. A total of 45 colleges and universities give fairly ade- 
quate treatment of the subject, offering three or more different 
courses covering various subdivisions of the sociological field. 


There is, however, no university in the United States in which 
the whole field of sociology is adequately covered. The nearest 
approach to such treatment is at the University of Chicago, Yale 
University, and Columbia University. Besides the institutions 
mentioned above, sociology is gradually making its way into 
technological institutions, normal schools, and theological insti- 
tutions. The growth of such study in normal schools is most 
marked, while theological institutions are not making as rapid 
progress as seemed probable a few years ago. The technical 
colleges are just awakening to the advisability of treating a sub- 
ject apparently so remote from a purely technical curriculum. 
Our only basis of comparison, in determining the growth of 
sociological study, is Mr. Folkmar’s report of 1894. He found 
“29 colleges having regular courses in sociology, using the term 
in the looser sense to include charities and corrections, while 24 
have sociology proper, defining the term as the study of society. 
These figures do not include the institutions that give instruction 
in charities and correction, or the science of society, incidentally 
to ethics, economics, etc. Of this sort there are 6 more in soci- 
ology, and 20 in charities and correction, some of which give 
quite extended instruction in these subjects. Five of the 8 
women’s colleges reporting give courses in sociology, some of 
them being well equipped, while 4 have courses in charities and 
correction. Eleven colleges give the number of students, which 
ranges from 8 to 250 in each course, or an average of 50. The 
85 
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number of students in courses in charities and correction ranges 
from 8 to I19, with an-average of 43.” 

The growth shown by a comparison of these figures is so 
evident that no comment is necessary. Since 1890 the field of 
sociology has differentiated, until the division into sociology 
proper, and charities and corrections, has no longer any signifi- 
cance. Consequences of this differentiation are that the classes 
are notably smaller ; that dilettanteism and superficiality in soci- 
ological study are beginning to be things of the past; that a 
single course in the study is seen to be inadequate to cover the 
sociological field; and that a postgraduate school of sociology 
is coming to be recognized as the only adequate institution for 
such study. 

While the growth of sociology is obvious, it would be idle to 
deny that certain tendencies are at work which tend to challenge 
its right to an important position in the field of the sciences, or 
in educational institutions. The action of certain of our most 
important universities, as noticed in the first part of this paper, 
is evidence enough of this movement. The arguments of such 
critics may, perhaps, be stated somewhat as follows: Sociology 
must define itself either as a body of doctrine, as a point of view, 
or asa method of research. It has tried to define itself as a body 
of doctrine, and it has failed in the attempt. If it is merely a 
point of view, it cannot be separated from the matter in discussion 
and must subordinate itself to the various social sciences. It 
has as yet made no serious attempt tc develop itself as a method 
of research, and must develop itself on these lines and show its 
fruitfulness before it can demand consideration at the bar of 
science. It is no part of the business of this paper to answer 
these charges theoretically. If an examination of the classified 
list of sociological courses shows them to be well founded, then 
there is nothing to say, unless, indeed, it be to advise the soci- 
ologist to develop sociology as a method of research as rapidly 
as possible. My purpose in calling attention to this tendency 
is merely to give a true representation of the present status of 
sociology in the academic world. No treatment of this subject 
would be complete which minimized this attitude. 
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It seems evident, then, that the position of sociology in edu- 
cation is in dispute. In this connection a few of the answers to 
the question as to the position of sociology in general education 
may be of interest: 

I do not believe that sociology is at present far enough advanced to warrant 
much specialization apart for the actual workings of social institutions, and such gen- 
eral courses as enable the student to appreciate current problems as he comes upon 


them. 
Seems to the writer too vast a field for a mere course in college. Should bea 


postgraduate course, with little else in it. 

Has not yet attained sufficient definiteness as a “ body of doctrine” to be insisted 
upon as part of a general education. But every teacher should appreciate the socio- 
logical point of view. 

A better knowledge of what it is will create a demand equal with political economy. 

There is a growing demand to know the civilization in which one has to live. 
Perhaps no branch has a higher importance. 

We find deep interest in it, and believe it should be put in curriculum for B.L., 
B.Ph., and B.A. Let student select it as alternate to any one of several studies, as 
higher mathematics, Greek, philosophy, etc. 

I think an elementary study of the subject almost indispensable to right under- 


standing of a number of other subjects. 

Sociology organizes and furnishes point of view for all human sciences. 

A general survey is well-nigh essential. 

It seems to me it should be applied rather than theoretical, and has the utmost 
importance — nothing is more important. 

Because of the paramount importance of the social life, I would cut down the 
studies of the classics, and of physical science if necessary, in order to make room 


for it. 
The study of sociology is invaluable. Demand is general and urgent. No sub- 


ject is of greater importance. 
Sociology has the importance Plato and Aristotle gave it. It connects other 


studies with life. 
We note an imperative and increasing demand for teaching of sociology. 


The following table is an attempt at a classification of the 
various sociological courses offered by colleges and universities. 
It is designed to indicate the relative development and compara- 
tive importance of the various divisions of the sociological field, 
as well as to show the comparative amount of attention given to 
each of these subjects in the academic world. It is hoped that 
it may also serve as an index to the first part of the larger 
descriptive catalogue to follow. This descriptive catalogue will 
consist of all the announcements and descriptions of courses in 
sociology that it has been possible to collect. They will be 
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arranged in the usual way under the heads of (1) colleges for 
men and coeducational institutions, (2) colleges for women, 
(3) schools of technology, (4) divinity schools, and (5) normal 
schools. Of these various classes, the last two do not pretend 
to anything like completeness. It is hoped, however, that 
enough is given to be representative of the best treatment of 
sociology in these institutions. 
CLASSIFIED LIST OF COURSES IN SOCIOLOGY, 1901. 


I. SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY, 
la. Physico-Social; the Environment. 


Environmental influence on man - - - Yale University, Conn. 
Physical basis of industrial organization - University of Michigan. 
Economic antecedents of society - - - Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


14. Racial Demography. 
(See also under II, “ Social Statistics.” ) 


Bio-geography - - - - Lombard College, Ill. 
Anthropological geography - - - - Dartmouth College, N. H. 
Racial demography - - - - . Columbia University, N. Y. 
Race traits and distribution - - - - University of Pennsylvania. 
Demography, dispersion of races - - - Brown University, R. I. 


Incidental treatment in Willamette University, Ore. 
II, SOCIAL STATISTICS AND DEMOGRAPHY. 
(See also I4, “ Racial Demography.” ) 


Statistics and sociology - . - - - Leland Stanford University, Calif. 
Elementary statistics - - - - - Yale University, Conn. 
Statistical study of the evolution of man - - - 

Special topics in social economics - - - Catholic University of Am., D. C. 
Comparative statistics - - - - - Columbia University, D. C. 
Moral and culture statistics - - - : University of Chicago, Ill. 
Social statistics - - - State University of Iowa. 
Social statistics = - - - - - : University of Kansas. 

Theory and practice of statistics - - - University of Michigan, 

Social statistics - ° - - - - Dartmouth College, N. H. 
Elementary statistics - - - - - Cornell University, N. Y. 
Advanced statistics - - - - 

Statistics and sociology - - - - : Columbia University, N. Y. 
Theory of statistics - - - - 

Laboratory work in statistics - - - - - 

Statistics, economic and sociological - Western Reserve University, O. 
Sociology and statistics - - - - - Ohio State University. 

Social statistics : - - - - - Brown University, R. I. 
Government statistics - University of Wisconsin. 

Laboratorywork - - - 
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Incidental treatment in University of Indiana; Iowa College; Western College, 
Ia.; Harvard University, Mass.; University of Nebraska; Syracuse University, N. 
Y.; University of Wooster, O.; University of Oregon; University of Pennsylvania ; 
Wells College, Mass. 
Ila. Problems of Population, Race Problem, etc. 


Race problem Leland Stanford University, Calif. 
Race problem in the United States -, - Atlanta University, Ga. 

Social problem in the South - - - - “ 

Race problem Roger Williams University, Tenn. 
Negro and Indian problem - - Hampden-Sidney College, Va. 


Ilé. Sociology of Colonization, 


Colonization, economic and social - - - Yale University, Conn. 
Social conditions of the United States island 

populations - - State University of Iowa. 
Seminary on colonies and colonization - - University of Nebraska. 


Ill, SOCIOLOGY OF THE DOMESTIC GROUP. 


Sociology of the family - - - - - Leland Stanford Univ., Calif. 
Self-perpetuation of society - - : - Yale University, Conn. 
Sex in social organization - - - - University of Chicago, Ill. 


“ 


The family - - - - - - 
Reproductive association - - - - Lombard University, Ill. 

Incidental treatment in University of Colorado; Trinity College, Wesleyan 
University, Conn.; Carthage College, Northwestern University, Ill.; Butler College, 
Ind.; Baker University, Kan.; Bates College, Me.; Woodstock College, Md.; Harvard 
University, Clark University, Mass.; University of Michigan; University of Minne- 
sota; University of the State of Missouri; Alfred University, Cornell University, 
Columbia University, Union University, Syracuse University, N. Y.; University of 
North Dakota; Oberlin College, University of Wooster, O.; Williamette Univer- 
sity, Ore.; University of Pennsylvania, Swarthmore College, Pa.; Brown University, 
R. L.; Rockford College, Ill.; Woman's College of Baltimore, Md.; Wellesley College, 
Wells College, Mass. 


IV, SOCIOLOGY OF THE MUNICIPAL GROUP. 


Municipal politics - - - - - - Yale University, Conn. 
Municipal economy - - - - - Columbian University, D. C. 
American cities - - - - - - University of Chicago, IIl. 
Urban communities - - - - 

Municipal sociology - - - 

Applied sociology - - - - - - State University of Iowa. 
History of English cities and towns - - Tufts College, Mass. 
Municipal government - - - - - Williams College, Mass. 
Seminary on cities - - : - : University of Nebraska, 
City and its problems~ - - : - - Heidelberg College, O. 


Incidental treatment in University of California; University of Colorado, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Col.; Wesleyan University, Conn.; Delaware College; Carthage 
College, Northwestern University, Ill.; University of Indiana, Butler College, Ind.; 
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Western College, Ia.; Johns Hopkins University, Md.; University of Michigan; 
University of the State of Missouri; Alfred University, Cornell University, Union 
University, N. Y.; Oberlin College, University of Wooster, O.; Willamette Uni- 
versity, Ore.; University of Pennsylvania, Swarthmore College, Pa; Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Tenn.; University of Washington; University of Wisconsin; Wells College, 


Mass. 
Vv. SOCIOLOGY OF THE RURAL GROUP. 


Rural communities - - : - - University of Chicago, III. 
Incidental treatment in Trinity College, Conn.; University of Illinois; Iowa 
College; University of Michigan ; Columbia University, N. Y.; University of Wooster, 
O.; University of Wisconsin. 
VI. SOCIOLOGY OF THE NATIONAL GROUP. 
Via. General Descriptive Treatment. 


Sociological conception of state and govern- 

Contemporary society in the United State 

Structure of English society - - 

Primitive social control - - 

American social life : : Iowa College. 

English social life - Tufts College, Mass. 

Jewish social life - - - Alma College, Mich. 

Democracy in the United States Vanderbilt University, Tenn. 

Modern state and its social function Wilson College, O. 


University of Chicago, IIl. 


“ 


VIé. Sphere of State Activity; the State and Industry; Socialism. 


NorTe.— Only those treatments of socialism are included in this schedule in which 
the point of view seems to be predominantly social, not economic. 


Industrial policy - - : - : - Yale University, Conn. 
Anarchism, socialism, and communism - 
Individualism, socialism, and practical social 

problems - - - - - - Columbian University, D. C. 
University of Chicago, III. 
Wheaton College, Ill. 
University of Indiana. 
DePauw University, Ind. 
Butler College, Ind. 
Boston University, Mass. 


American experience with state control - 
Sociology - - - - 
Socialism and communism - 
Socialism, history and philosophy 
Socialism - - - - 
Modern socialism - - - 
Socialism and social reform 

Private property rights - 

Socialistic movements” - 
Socialism and social reform - 
History and theory of socialism 
Socialism and social reform - 
Socialism - - 
Limit of state activity - - 


Princeton University, N. J. 
Manhattan College, N. Y. 
Syracuse University, N. Y. 
Ohio State University. 

Oberlin College, O. 

Otterbein University, O. 
Swarthmore College, Pa. 
Brown University, R. I. 
Washington and Lee Univ., Va. 
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Socialism and social reform - - : : Smith College, Mass. 
Communistic and socialistic theories - - Barnard College, N. Y. 
Economic functions of the state - - - University of Rochester, N. Y. 
Incidental treatment in Leland Stanford University, Calif.; University of Colo- 
rado; John B. Stetson University, Fla.; Wabash College, DePauw University, 
Hanover College, Ind.; Coe College, Ia.; Baker University, Kan.; Johns Hopkins 
University, Md.; Harvard University, Mass.; University of Minnesota; University of 
the State of Missouri; University of Nebraska; Dartmouth College, N. H.; Prince- 
ton University, N. J.; Adelphi College, Syracuse University, N. Y.; Trinity College, 
Conn.; University of North Dakota; University of Cincinnati, O.; Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; University of Oregon; University of Pennsylvania; Lehigh University, Pa.; 
Southwestern University, Tex.; Brigham Young College, Utah; University of Wis- 
consin; Woman's College of Baltimore, Md.; Wellesley College, Mass. 


Vic. Social Legislation. 

Social legislation - - - - - Leland Stanford University, Calif. 
Social politics - Yale University, Conn. 
Socialism and contemporary social legislation - State University of Iowa. 
Economic legislation - West Virginia University. 

Incidental treatment in the University of Pennsylvania and the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Vid. Democracy, Social Philosophy of. 

Modern democratic movement in United States 

and England - - - - - - University of Chicago, IIl. 
Modern democratic movement in France and 

Progress and democracy - - - Columbia University, N. Y. 
Democracy - - University of Oregon. 
Democracy in the United States - Vanderbilt University, Tenn. 


For colonization see IIé above. 
VII. SOCIOLOGY OF THE DEPENDENT CLASSES; CHARITIES. 
Charities - - Leland Stanford University, Calif. 


Causes of poverty - 

Charities and crime - - - - - Colorado College 

Social therapeutics - - - : Columbian University, D. C. 
Problems of pauperism and crime - - - University of Illinois. 
Contemporary charities - University of Chicago, Ill. 
Philanthropy in its historical development 

Abnormal variations of the associative process Lombard University, III. 
Social pathology - - University of Indiana. 
Defectives, dependents, and delinquents - - DePauw University, Ind. 
Organized philanthropy - - - - Butler College, Ind. 
Charities and corrections - - : Coe College, Ia. 
Charities and penology - Iowa College. 

American and European charities - : University of Kansas. 
Social pathology - 
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Public aid, charities, and corrections - 
Social pathology - - - 


Pauperism and charities - 
Charities - - - - - - 
Modern philanthropy - - - 
Pauperism, poor laws, and charities 
Degenerate social classes - - - 
Dependent and defective classes’ - - 
Sociology (charities and philanthropy) - 
Social debtor class - - - - - 
Charities and reform - 
Charities and corrections - - - 
Social problems and conditions - 
Contemporary charities - 

Charities and corrections - - - 
Public and private charities - - - 
Charities organization - - - 
Problems of poverty and crime - 
Economics and charities 

Social pathology - - - - - 
Some problems of poverty - - - 
Dependent and delinquent classes - - 
Charities and corrections - - - 


Social economics (defective, dependent, and 


delinquent classes) - 


johns Hopkins University, Md. 
University of Minnesota. 
University of State of Missouri. 
William Jewell College, Mo. 
University of Nebraska. 
Cornell University, N. Y. 
Columbia University, N. Y. 
Syracuse University, N. Y. 
University of Cincinnati, O. 
Ohio State University. 
University of Oregon. 

Bucknell College, Pa. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Brown University, R. I. 

West Virginia University. 
University of Wisconsin. 
Rockford College, Ill. 
Woman’s College of Baltimore, Md. 
Smith College, Mass. 
Wellesley College, Mass. 
Vassar College, N. Y. 


Converse College, O. 


Incidental treatment in University of Colorado; Trinity College, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Yale University Conn.; Carthage College, Northwestern University, II1.; 
Corneli College, Tabor College, la.; Baker University, Kan.; Bates College, Colby 
College, Me.; University of Michigan; Nebraska Wesleyan University; Dartmouth 
College, N. H.; Union University, N. Y.; University of Wooster, O.; Pacific Uni- 
versity, Ore.; Swarthmore College, Pa.; Southwestern University, Tex.; Wells College, 


VIII, SOCIOLOGY OF THE DELINQUENT CLASSES; CRIMINOLOGY. 


Mass. 


Problems of pauperism and crime - - 
Social treatment of crime - - - 


Abnormal variations in the associative process 


Social pathology - - - - - 
Defectives, dependents, and delinquents - 
Charities and corrections - - - 
Charities and penology - - - - 
Criminology and penology~ - - - 
Social pathology - - - - 
Public aid, charities, and corrections . 


Leland Stanford University, Calif. 
Colorado College. 

University of Illinois. 

University of Chicago, IIl. 
Lombard University, Ill. 
University of Indiana. 

DePauw University,#Ind. 

Coe College, Ia. 

lowa College. 

University of Kansas. 


Johns Hopkins University, Md. 
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Social pathology - 
Criminal sociology 


ee Criminology - - - 
Crime and penology - 
Degenerate social classes - 


Criminology - - 
Criminology - 
Social debtor class - - 


Criminology and penology”~ - 
Charities and corrections - 
2 Criminal sociology - - - 
4 Treatment of delinquents . 
4 Problems of poverty and crime 
3 Social pathology - - - 
* Defective and delinquent classes 
Charities and corrections 


Ore.; Swarthmore College, Pa. 


Economic condition of laborers 


Introduction to economics - 
Economic and social history - 


Labor problem - 
The group of industrials - - 
Economics of workingmen~— - 
Economic factor in civilization 


Economics’ - - 
Problems of labor and capital 


- - - - 


Sociological aspects of medizval guilds 


Comparative condition of workingmen_ - 
e Practical economic and sociological problems 

General labor problem - 

x Economic seminary - - - - 

Beginnings of industrial organization = - 

Economic systems of classical antiquity - 

Industrial policy - - - 

3 Special topics in social economics - - 
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IX. SOCIOLOGY OF THE INDUSTRIAL GROUP; SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 
(See also under VI.) 


Labor question in Europe and the United States 


Application of economic theory to social prob- 
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University of Minnesota. 
University of State of Missouri. 
University of Nebraska. 

Columbia University, N. Y. 
Syracuse University, N. Y. 
University of Cincinnati, O. 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
Oberlin College, O. 

University of Oregon. 

Bucknell College, Pa. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
University of South Dakota. 

West Virginia University. 
Rockford College, Ill. 

Woman's College of Baltimore, Md. 
Wellesley College, Mass. 

Vassar College, N. Y. 


Incidental treatment in University of Colorado; Trinity College, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Yale University, Conn.; Carthage College, Ill.; Tabor College, Ia.; Baker 
: University, Kan.; Bates College, Colby College, Me.; Clark University, Mass.; Uni- 
a versity of Michigan; Dartmouth College, N. H.; Union University, N. Y.; Trinity 
College, N. C.; University of Wooster, O.; Pacific University, Willamette University, 


University of California. 

Pomona College, Calif. 

Leland Stanford University, Calif. 
Trinity College, Conn. 

Wesleyan University, Conn, 


“ 


Yale University, Conn. 


Catholic Univ. of America, D. C. 
Catholic Univ. of America, D. C. 
University of Illinois. 

University of Chicago, IIl. 


Northwestern University, Ill. 
Wabash College, Ill. 
Butler College, Ind. 


Simpson College, Ia. 
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Industrial history and problems of labor - 
Industrial revolution in its social aspects 


Development of modern industry - - - 


Social history of the United States - - 


Labor problems” - - 
Social aspects of the labor question - : 


Labor question - - 
Problems of industrial organization - 


Problems in political economy - - - 
Social and industrial reform - - - - 
Genesis of the industria] order - - - 
Development of industrialism - - - 
Private property rights - - - 


Practical economics - - - - - 
Elementary social economics - - 
The modern régime 
Problems of modern industry - - - : 


Special economic topics - - - - - 


Socialism and social reform - - - - 
Remedial measures - - - 
History of industrial society - - - - 


Practical problems - - - 
Economic problems - - 


Economic problems - - - - - 
Social economics - - - 
Elements of economics - . - - - 


Social economics - ‘ 


Industrial problems - - - - - 
The industrial era - - 

Industrial problems - - - - - 
Practical economic problems - 

Economic problems - - - - - 
Economics and charities - - . - 
Social and economic condition of workingmen 
Social economics - - - - - - 
Modern labor problem - - 
Labor problem - - - - 
Labor question in Europe and America - - 


lowa College. 

State University of Iowa. 
Bowdoin College, Me. 

Johns Hopkins University, Md. 
Boston University, Mass. 
Harvard University, Mass. 


University of Michigan. by 

“ & 
Princeton University, N. J. ¢ 

“ ay 
Adelphi College, N. Y. as 
Cornell University, N. Y. 
Columbia University, N. Y. Mi 
University of Rochester, N. Y. ES 
Syracuse University, N. Y. 


University of Cincinnati, O. -. 


Ohio State University. 4 
University of Oregon. 
Haverford College, Pa. 
Central High School, Pa. i 
Swarthmore College, Pa. F 


U. S. Grant University, Tenn. 
University of Utah. 
University of Vermont. 
University of Washington. 
West Virginia University, 
University of Wisconsin. 
Woman’s College of Baltimore,Md. 
Radcliffe College, Mass. 
Wellesley College, Mass. 
Vassar College, N. Y. 

Oxford College, O. 


Incidental treatment in University of Arizona; University of Southern California ; 
University of Denver, Col.; Delaware College, Gallaudet College, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, D. C.; John B. Stetson University, Fla.; University of Indiana; Coe College, 
Western College, Ia.; University of Kansas; Bates College, Colby College, Me.; 
Williams College, Mass.; Hope College, Mich.; University of Mississippi; William 
Jewell College, Mo.; University of Nebraska ; Dartmouth College, N. H.; St. Lawrence 
University, New York University, University of Rochester, N. Y.; Davidson College, 
Trinity College, N. C.; University of North Dakota; University of Wooster, Antioch 
College, O.; Willamette University, Ore.; Dickinson College, University of Penn- 
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sylvania, Lehigh University, Pa.; Erskine College, S. C.; University of Tennessee, 
Vanderbilt University, Tenn.; Southwestern University, Tex.; Milton College, Wis. 


X. SOCIAL REFORM, PRACTICAL SOCIOLOGY; SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


Colorado College. 
Trinity College, Conn. 


Modern social and sociological problems - 
Practical economic and social problems ° 


Social science - - 
Practical sociology 
American social conditions” - 
Study of sociological problems 


Methods of social amelioration 
Practical problems - - - 
Social questions’ - - - 
Practical sociology - : - 
Questions of the day - 
Sociology - - 

Sociology - - 

Social reform (half-term) 
Applied sociology - - 
Sociology - - - 
Social problems” - - 
Sociology - - - - 


Social history of the United States - 


Social science - - - 
Methods of social reform - 
Socialism and social reform’ - 
Practical sociology - - 
Social and industrial reforms - 


Wesleyan University, Conn 
Yale University, Conn. 
Illinois Wesleyan University. 
Carthage College, Ill. 
University of Chicago, III. 
Northwestern University, 
University of Indiana. 
DePauw University, Ind. 
Hanover College, Ind. 
Drake University, Ia. 
Parsons College, Ia. 

Iowa College, Ia. 

State University of Iowa. 
Tabor College, Iowa. 
Kansas City University, Mo. 
Berea College, Ky. 

Bowdoin College, Me. 

Bates College, Me. 

Colby College, Me. 

Boston University, Mass. 
Tufts College, Mass. 
University of Michigan. 


“ 


Hillsdale College, Mich. 
Hamline University, Minn. 
Alfred University, N. Y. 
Adelphi College, N. Y. 

Saint Lawrence University, N. Y. 
Cornell University, N. Y. 
Columbia University, N. Y. 
Syracuse University, N. Y. 
University of North Carolina. 
Trinity College, N. C. 
University of Cincinnati, O. 
Hiram College, O. 

Oberlin College, O. 


“ 


Problems of sociology - - - 
Introduction to the study of sociology 
General sociology - - - 
Sociology 

Sociology - - 

Sociology - - - 

The modern régime - 

Theories of social reform 

Practical sociology - - 

Current questions - - 

Practical sociology - 

Remedial measures 
Introduction to sociology 

Practical sociology 

Socialism and social reform 
Introduction to sociology Pacific University, Ore. 
Haverford College, Pa. 
Allegheny College, Pa. 


Economic problems 


Sociology 


DS, 
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Social reform in the nineteenth century - University of Pennsylvania. 

Practical sociology - - - - Susquehanna University, Pa. 

Elements of sociology - - - - Swarthmore College, Pa. 

Methods of social reform - - - - West Virginia University. 

Social movements in the nineteenth century - 

Seminar in social problems - - - Lawrence University, Wis. 

Sociology and social problems Beloit College, Wis. 

Social problems - - : University of Wyoming. 

Some sociological problems - Smith College, Mass. 

Socialism and social reform = 

Sociology Wells College, Mass. 

Theories of social reform - Barnard College, N. Y. 

Elements of sociology - - Randolph-Macon Wom. Col., Va. 
Incidental treatment in Blackburn University, Ill.; Cornell College, Western 

College, Ia.; Midland College, University of Kansas, Kan.; University of Wooster, 

O.; Willamette University, Ore.; Roger Williams University, Tenn.; Southwestern 

University, Tex.; Converse College, O. 


XI. GENETIC SOCIOLOGY; COMPARATIVE SOCIOLOGY. 


(NoTE.—A genetic treatment of any special subject is put under that subject.) 
Sociology - - - - - - - Pomona College, Calif. 
Evolution of society - - - University of Colorado. 
Evolution of society - - Iowa College. 

Development of society - - Missouri Valley College, Mo. 
Social history - - - Adelphi College, N. Y. 
Evolution of society (seminar) Cornell University, N. Y. 
Theory of evolution - we 
Social evolution - - Columbia University, N. Y. 
Sociology . - - Manhattan College, N. Y. 
Introduction to sociology New York University. 
Principles of sociology - 
Sociology - - Union University, N. Y. 
Social institutions - Brown University, R. I. 
Social science - Baylor University, Tex. 
Social institutions - University of Vermont. 
Theoretical sociology Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 
Xla. Animal and Primitive Human Society; Anthropo-Sociology. 
Science of society - - - - : - Yale University, Conn. 
Social origins - - - - University of Chicago, IIl. 
Comparative study of association - Lombard University, IIl. 
Development of association - 
Anthropology - : - - Butler College, Ind. 
Ethnology” - - - - - Clark University, Mass. 
Race psychology - - - University of the State of Missouri. 
Race psychology - University of Nebraska. 
Sociology in the light of anthropology Western Reserve University, O. 
Primitive society - Ohio State University. 
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Anthropology in relation to social science 
Sociology - - 
Sociology - - 

American primitive society - 


University of Oregon. 
Dickinson College, Pa. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


Incidental treatment in Trinity College, Wesleyan University, Conn.; University 
of Illinois, Northwestern University, Ill.; University of Indiana; University of Kan- 
sas; University of Michigan; University of Minnesota; Syracuse University, N. Y.; 
University of North Dakota ; Oberlin College, O.; Willamette University, Ore.; West 


Virginia University. 


X14. Development of Society in Historic Times; Social History. 


Social history of Greece - . = 

Economic and social history of the English col- 
onies in America” - - 

(Social history of) France under the Bourbons 


Homeric society - - - 

Sociological aspects of medizval guilds - 

Development of association, continued 

Social history - - 

Sociological interpretation of history 

English social history - 

Growth and development of social thought 
and institutions - - 

Historic sociology - - - 

Social history of England 

Development of English civilization 

Oriental social life - - - 

Social history (4 courses) - - - - 


University of California. 


Yale University, Conn. 

Catholic Univ. of America, D. C. 
Lombard University, Ll. 

Butler College, Ind. 

Washburn College, Kan. 
Manhattan College, N. Y. 


Ohio State University. 
Central High School, Pa. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


“ 


“ 


Wells College, Mass. 


Incidental treatment in University of Southern California; University of Chi- 


cago, Ill.; University of Michigan; Saint Lawrence University, University of 
Rochester, N. Y.; University of North Dakota; University of Cincinnati, O.; Univer- 
sity of Oregon ; Central Pennsylvania College; University of Wisconsin. 


XII. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
(See also under XX below, “General Sociology.”) 


Psychology in relation to sociology - - 
The mental reactions - - - 
Problems of social dynamics, seminar 
Development of mind in the race - - 
Primitive social control - - - - 
Origin and psychology of the occupations 
Social psychology - - ° - - 
Social psychology - - - 
Socialization and social control - - 
Psychological sociology - : - - 
Social psychology - 

Social psychology - 


University of Denver, Col. 
Yale University, Conn. 
University of Chicago, III. 


Northwestern University, III. 
University of Indiana. 

University of Kansas. 

University of Michigan. 
University of the State of Missouri. 
University of Nebraska. 
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Psychology of society - - - : - University of Nebraska. 
Social psychology - - - - - - Cornell University, N. Y. 
Seminar in sociology (the social mind) - - Columbia University, N. Y. 
Social psychology - - - - - - Western Reserve University, O, 
Sociology - - - - - - - Dickinson College, Pa. 

The psychological sociologist - - - University of Wisconsin. 


Incidental treatment in University of Colorado; Butler College, Ind.; Iowa Col- 
lege, Tabor College, la.; Tufts College, Clark University, Mass.; Dartmouth College, 
N. H.; Princeton University, N. J.; Syracuse University, N. Y.; Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; Ursinus College, University of Pennsylvania, Swarthmore College, Pa.; 
Brown University, R. I.; University of Utah. 

XIII, SOCIAL ETHICS, 


Applied ethics - - - - - - University of Colorado. 
Seminary in social ethics - - - - Colorado College. 

Ethical and social ideals in English poetry - Yale University, Conn. 
Practical ethics - - - - - : University of Illinois. 
Political ethics - - - - - - sas 

Sociology of ethics . - - - - University of Chicago, IIl. 


Problems of social teleology - 


Practical ethics - Northwestern University, III. 
Social duties - - - : - - - University of Notre Dame, Ind. 
Ethics and sociology - - - - - Amherst College, Mass. 
Special ethics - - : - - - Boston College, Mass. 
Science of social relationships - - - Boston University, Mass. 
Ethics of the social question - - - - Harvard University, Mass. 
Practical ethics - - - - - - Tufts College, Mass. 

Special ethics - - - - - . College of Holy Cross, Mass. 
Applied ethics - - - - ° - Cornell University, N. Y. 
Social welfare (in seminar) - - + - Columbia University, N. Y. 
Practical ethics - - - - 

Ethics’ - - - - - - - Haverford College, Pa. 
Social ethics - - - - - : - Central High School, Pa. 
Applied ethics - - West Virginia University. 
Problems in applied ethics” - - - - University of Wisconsin. 
Social ethics - - - - - - 

Applied ethics - - - - - - Rockford College, Ill. 


Incidental treatment in University of California, Leland Stanford University, 
Calif.; University of Denver, Col.; Gallaudet College, Georgetown University, D. C.; 
Rollins College, Fla.; St. Viateur’s College, Carthage College, Ill.; Butler College, 
Ind.; Iowa College ; Campbell University, Kan.; Johns Hopkins University, Weod- 
stock College, Md.; University of Michigan; Carlton College, Minn.; University of 
Mississippi; Dartmouth College, N. H.; Alfred University, Manhattan College, Union 
College, N. Y.; Trinity College, N. C.; Buchtel College, University of Cincinnati, 
Western Reserve University, Denison University, University of Wooster, O.; Mora- 
ivan College, Franklin and Marshall College, Allegheny College, Central Pennsyl- 
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vania College, University of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania State College, Villanova 
College, Pa.; Brown University, R. I.; Southwestern University, Tex.; Brigham 
Young College, Utah; University of Utah; University of Washington; Milton Col- 
lege, Wis. 
: XIV. SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Theories of social progress’ - - - - University of California. 
Social philosophy - - - Yale University, Conn. 
Philosophical anthropology “ 
Sociology - - 
The social sciences - - Catholic Univ. of America, D. C. 


Wesleyan University, Conn. 


Sociological conception of society - University of Chicago, Ill. 
Outline of general sociology - 

Premises of general sociology 

Synopsis of sociological theory 

Elements of social dynamics - 

Social philosophy - - - Northwestern University, III. 
Types of sociological theory - Lombard University, III. 
General sociology - - - - University of Indiana. 
Sociology, principles and theories DePauw University, Ind. 
Sociology - - - - . . University of Notre Dame, Ind. 
Sociology and political philosophy State University of Iowa. 
Social theories and social problems University of Kansas. 
Theories of social progress’ - - Bowdoin College, Me. 

Social philosophy - - - Boston University, Mass. 
Theories of social progress - Harvard University, Mass. 
Political philosophy - University of Michigan. 
Social theory - - - . University of Minnesota. 
Constructive sociology - - - Dartmouth College, N. H. 
Principles of sociology - - Columbia University, N. Y. 
Introduction to social theory - . Syracuse University, N. Y. 


Literature of sociology - ‘ “ 


Philosophy of society - - - : Western Reserve University, O. 
Growth and development of social thought - Ohio State University. 
Sociology - - - - - - - Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Principles of sociology and theory of social 

forces - - - - University of Oregon. 
Sociology - - - University of Pennsylvania. 
Social philosophy - - Brown University, R. I. 
Social theories - University of Vermont. 
Elements of sociology - Washington and Lee Univ., Va. 
Elements of sociology . West Virginia University. 
Social philosophy - - - University of Wyoming. 
Sociology Woman’s Coll. of Baltimore, Md. 
Theories of social progress - - Radcliffe College, Mass. 
Social philosophy - - - . - Wellesley College, Mass. 
Sociology . - - - - - - Wells College, Mass. 

Incidental treatment in Kansas City University ; Colby College, Me.; Woodstock 
College, Md.; College of Holy Cross, Mass.; University of the State of Missouri ; 
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Williams Jewell College, Mo.; University of Wooster, O.; Willamette University, 
Ore.; Susquehanna University, Pa.; U. S. Grant University, Tenn. 


XIVa. History of Social Theory. 


History of sociology - - 

Introduction to sociology . 

Social philosophy of in Vic- 
torian era - - 

Pre-Comtean sociology - - 


Modern sociological theory - 

Development of social philosophy - 
Contemporary social 

Sociology (4% course) - 
Historical development of eudeieaped thought 
History of social philosophy - - . - 
History of social theory - - : - - 
Development of social theory - - - : 
Current social theory - - - - - 
Historical survey of sociological thought 
Modern sociological thought - - 


John B. Stetson University, Fla. 
University of Chicago, Il. 


Lombard University, Ill. 
Butler College, Ind. 

Iowa College. 

University of Michigan. 
University of State of Missouri. 
Princeton University, N. J. 
Brown University, R. I. 

West Virginia University. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Incidental treatment in Johns Hopkins Ueieniie, Md. 


XV. METHODOLOGY AND CLASSIFICATION, 


The social sciences - - - 
Seminar, sociological method 
Methodology of the social problem - 
Problems in methodology (seminar) 
Development of sociological method 


Catholic University of America. 


University of Chicago, IIl. 


Incidental treatment in Baker University, Kan.; University of Michigan; Columbia 


University, N. Y.; University of Pennsylvania. 


XVI. SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION, 


Psychology and pedagogy of religion - 
Social teaching and influence of Christianity 
Social institutions of organized Christianity 
Sociology of religion’ - - - 

Social mission of the church 

Seminary; Christian doctrine of the social order 
Applied Christianity - - - - - 
The psychology of Jesus - - . 
Sociology of religion - - - 
Civil aspects of ecclesiastical organization 
Christian sociology - - - 

Christian sociology - - - 

Christian ethics - - 
Sociology from Christian point of view - 
Christian sociology 


Leland Stanford University, Calif. 
Yale University, Conn. 

University of Chicago, Ill. 
Lombard University, Ill. 

Boston University, Mass. 
Harvard University, Mass. 

Tufts College, Mass. 

Clark University, Mass. 
University of the State of Missouri. 
Columbia University, N. Y. 
Heidelberg University, O. 
Franklin and Mazshall College, Pa. 
Bucknell College, Pa. 

Vanderbilt University, Tenn. 
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Christian sociology - - - - . University of the South, Tenn. 


Parochial organization and the institutional 

church - - - - - 
Social influences of Christianity  - - - Wells College, Mass. 

Sociology - - - - - Wilson College, Pa. 

Incidental treatment in University of California ; Butler College, Ind.; Iowa Col- 
lege; College of the Holy Cross, Mass.; University of Michigan; Davidson College, 
N. C.; University of Wooster, O.; University of Pennsylvania, Swarthmore College, 
Villanova College, Pa.; University of Tennessee; Southwestern University, Tex.; 


Milton College, Wis. 
XVII, SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION. 


Education and society - - - : - Leland Stanford University, Calif. 
Education as a social function - - University of Chicago, Ill. 
Principles of education - - : Clark University, Mass. 
Social phases of education’ - - University of Michigan. 
Sociology in relation to education - - - New York University. 
Social phases of education - - - - Syracuse University, N. Y. 

Incidental treatment in University of Arizona; University of Denver, Col.; 
Wesleyan University, Conn.; University of Illinois, Northwestern University, IIl.; 
Iowa College; University of Nebraska; Dartmouth College, N. H.; Alfred Univer- 
sity, Cornell University, Columbia University, N. Y.; University of Oregon; Uni- 
versity of Wooster, O.; University of Pennsylvania; Brown University, R. L.; 
Southwestern University, Tex.; University of Washington; Woman's College of 
Baltimore, Md.; Mount Holyoke College, Wellesley College, Mass. 

XVIII, SOCIOLOGY OF ART AND AMUSEMENT. 

Art and the artist class - - - . - University of Chicago, Ill. 
Social forces in English romanticism - - Butler College, Ind. 
Social interpretation of art - - - Cornell University, N. Y. 
Industrial and artistic evolution of society - Ohio State University. 

Incidental treatment in Columbian University, D. C.; University of Michigan ; 
University of Minnesota; Dartmouth College, N. H.; Trinity College, N. C.; Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania. 
XIX. FIELD WORK. 


Field work in connection with seminar on 

social amelioration - - - University of Chicago, Ill. 
Field work in the study of social problems Simpson College, La. 
Laboratory work in statistics - - - Cornell University, N. Y. 
Laboratory work in statistics - - - Columbia University, N. Y. 
Field work - - - - - - - University of Wisconsin. 
Field work’ - - - - - - - Barnard College, N. Y. 

Incidental field work required in Leland Stanford University, Calif.; Wesleyan 
University, Conn.; Butler College, Ind.; Lowa College; Tufts College, Mass; Hamline 
University, Minn.; Union University, N. Y.; Swarthmore College, Pa.; Brown Univer- 
sity, R. L.; West Virginia University. 

XX. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY; DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 
XXa. General Elementary Courses. 


Introduction to sociology - - - - Ouachita College, Ark. 
Introduction to sociology - - Hendrix College, Ark. 
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Outlines of sociology University of Colorado. 
Sociology - - - Trinity College, Conn. 

Elements of sociology - Catholic. Univ. of America, D.C, 
Principles of sociology - - Columbian University, D. C. 
Introduction to the study of society - John B. Stetson University, Fla. 
Social elements - - 

Sociology : - - - - Rollins College, Fla. 

Electives (subjects not specified) 

Principlesof sociology - - - Atlanta University, Ga. 
Elementary study of social principles Illinois Wesleyan University. 


Principles of sociology - - - 
General sociology - - - - Blackburn University, Ill. 
Eiementary sociology — - - - University of Illinois. 
Introduction to the study of society University of Chicago, III. 
Elements and structure of society - 

Sociology - - Eureka College, Ill. 

Sociology - - - - - - Illinois College. 

Genesis and structure of society - Northwestern College, Ill. 
Elementary sociology - - - Shurtleff Coliege, Ill. 

Sociology - . - Wheaton College, Ill. 

General sociology - - University of Indiana. 
Sociology - - - Hanover College, Ind. 

General sociology - Butler College, Ind. 

Elements of sociology University of Notre Dame, Ind. 
Social science - Coe College, Ia. 

Sociology - . - Cornell College, Ia. 

Sociology - - Western College, Ia. 

Sociology : Baker University, Kan. 


“ 


Social science 
Sociology - - Campbell University, Kan. 
Elements of sociology University of Kansas. 
Sociology - - Washburn College, Kan. 
Sociology - - Center College of Kentucky. 
Sociology - - - - Woodstock College, Md. 
Elements of social science - - Boston University, Mass. 
Sociology - - - Williams College, Mass. 
Principles of sociology - Alma College, Mich. 

Principles of sociology - University of Michigan. 
Sociology - - - Kalamazoo College, Mich. 
Elements of sociology - University of Minnesota. 
Sociology - - : Carleton College, Minn. 
Lectures on sociology (12) Christian University, Mo. 
Elementary sociology” - University of State of Missouri. 
Sociology : - : LaGrange College, Mo. 
Descriptive sociology - Missouri Valley College. 
Sociology - - - Grand Island College, Neb. 
Sociology - : - University of Nebraska. 
Elements of sociology - Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
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Sociology - - 
Sociology 
Principles of sociology - 
History and principles of political economy and 
Principles of sociology - - 
Sociology 
Introduction to sociology - - 
Sociology - . - : 
Introduction to sociology - - ‘ 
Sociology - - - - 
Elements of sociology - - - - 
Sociology 
General sociology - - - 
Sociology, principles and theories 
Elementary sociology - 
Principles of sociology - 
General sociology - - 
Theory of sociology - : 
Elements of sociology - 
Principles of sociology - 
Elements of sociology - 
Sociology - - - - - 


Introduction to sociology - - - : 
Principles of sociology - - : . ‘ 
Elements of sociology - - 


Sociology and social problems 
Elements of sociology - - - - - 
Principles of sociology - - . - - 


Principles of sociology - 
Principles of sociology - 
Introduction to general sociology - 
Outlines of sociology - 
Principles of sociology - 
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Polytechnic In. of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
St. Lawrence University, N. Y. 
New York University. 


University of North Carolina. 
Trinity College, N. C. 
University of North Dakota. 
Buchtel College, O. 

Ohio University. 

Cedarville College, O. 

Ohio State University. 
Marietta College, O. 

Oberlin College, O. 
Wittenberg College, O. 
Heidelberg University, O. 
Wilmington College, O. 
University of Wooster, O. 
Antioch College, O. 
University of Oregon. 
McMinnville College, Ore. 
Dickinson College, Pa. 
Franklin and Marshall College, Pa. 
Bucknell College, Pa. 
Central Pennsylvania College. 
Brown University, R. I. 


“ 


College of Charleston, 
University of South Dakota. 
Yankton College, S. D. 
University of Tennessee. 
Cumberland University, Tenn. 
Roger Williams University, Tenn, 
Vanderbilt University, Tenn. 
University of the South. 
Roanoke College, Va. 

West Virginia University. 
Lawrence University, Wis. 
Beloit College, Wis. 
University of Wisconsin. 
University of Wyoming. 

Smith College, Mass. 

Mount Holyoke College, Mass. 
Wellesley College, Mass, 
Elmira College, N. Y. 

Barnard College, N. Y. 

Albert Lea College, Minn. 
Oxford College, O. 
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XX4. Advanced Courses in General Sociology. 


Thesis and seminary work - - Leland Stanford University, Calif, 
Seminary - - Wesleyan University, Conn. 
Premises of general sociology - University of Chicago, Ill. 
Outline of general sociology - - - 

Seminary - - - - - Northwestern University, Ill. 
Chief types of association - - Lombard University, Ill. 

Seminar in general sociology - - University of Indiana. 

Seminar in economics and sociology Tufts College, Mass. 

Special work with graduate students University of Michigan. 
Advanced sociology - - - University of the State of Missouri. 
Seminary - - - - 

Research - - - - - Syracuse University, N. Y. 
Advanced sociology, theoretical or practical Ohio State University. 
Thesis work - - - - - 

Seminary in sociology - - - : University of Wisconsin. 


CATALOGUE OF COURSES IN SOCIOLOGY. 

ARIZONA— UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA. 

Sociology is taught incidentally in connection with the work in history, political 
science, and pedagogy. It is probable that courses in sociology will be offered as 
soon as the number of students demands it. Professor Adams. 

ARKANSAS— OUACHITA MALE AND FEMALE COLLEGE. 

No sociology taught until 1901, Nothing taught now except Small and Vincent's 
Introduction to the Study of Society. Three hours a week for five months. Twenty- 
five students. Professor Carter. 

HENDRIX COLLEGE. 

Just an introductory course of three months, three times a week. Professor 
Reynolds. 

CALIFORNIA— UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

51. Introduction to economics. Assistant Professor Page and Mr. Hutchinson. 
A study of the elementary laws of economics as illustrated in the growth of industry 
and commerce; the influence of economic conditions on social and political develop- 
ment. Three hours, either half-year. 

61. Social and constitutional history of Greece. Dr. Ferguson. A consideration 
of the Greek intelligence as it is manifested in institutions, with special relation to its 
contributions to western civilization. Three hours, first half-year. 

73. The United States under the constitution, 1783-1850. Dr. Wakeman. With 
special emphasis on the constitutional and social development. Three hours, second 
half-year. 

74. Local government and administration, with special reference to municipal 
problems. Assistant Professor Babcock. Three hours, first half-year. 

75. Economic and sociai history of the English colonies in America, 1607-1776. 
Assistant Professor Page. Two hours, first half-year. 

85. France under the Bourbons. Professor Bacon. A study of the social and 
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political condition of France from the accession of Henry IV. to the fall of the mon- 
archy. Two hours, second half-year. 

88. Theories of social progress. Professor Moses. A critical examination of the 
theories hitherto offered to explain the forces, methods, and aims of social progress. 
Two hours, first half-year. 

94. History of eastern Christendom. Professor Bacon. A critical study of the 
political, social, and religious institutions of the eastern Christian nations. Two 


hours, throughout the year. 

98. Economic condition of laborers in England. Professor Moses. A historical 
and critical view of trade unions, economic legislation, and industrial progress, and 
their effects on the welfare of laborers. Two hours, first half-year. 


POMONA COLLEGE. 
ECONOMICS. 
2. Sociology. The development of society, its functions, institutions, and forces 
at work. Forty-eight hours. 
3. Economic and social history. A study of a few of the economic and social 
problems of the day, an attempt to trace their history, and a discussion of their treat- 
ment. Forty-eight hours. 


LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY. 
ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 

6. Socialism. Readings from the socialists and critical examinations of their 
proposals. Meaning and limits of the modern extension of the state activities. Two 
hours, second semester. Professor Aldrich. 

8. Comparative condition of workingmen. Descriptive and statistical study of 
the social condition of workingmen in England, France, Germany, Australia, and 
more especially in the United States. Critical examination, in the light of experience 
and of economic theory, of the various attempts to improve the condition of working- 
men. Workingmen’s insurance and the trade-union movement in the United States 
receive special attention. Three hours, both semesters. Professor Aldrich. 

14. The sociology of the family. The historical development and conditions of 
the modern family. Lectures, one required paper, and assigned reading. Two hours, 
first semester. Professor M. R. Smith. 

15. Race problems. A historical, sociological, and statistical study of the negro, 
Indian, and Chinese elements in the population. Lectures, assigned reading, and 
reports. Two hours, second semester. Professor M. R. Smith. 

16. Statistics and sociology. Vital and social statistics, with special reference to 
method. Lectures, demenstrations, charting, and handling of statistics by students. 
Not open to first-year students. Two hours, second semester. Professor M. R. 
Smith. 

17. Causes of poverty. A study of abnormal conditions, the social causes and 
effects of degeneration, vice, and pauperism. Lectures, assigned reading, and reports. 
Open to students who have had nine hours’ work in the department. (Alternate with 
Course 19.) Three hours, first semester. Professor M. R. Smith. 

18. Charities. Supplementary to Course 17. Lectures and assigned reading. 
Visits to the charitable institutions of the state by the class, and a detailed study of 
one institution by each student. Open to students who have had twelve hours in the 
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department, including Course 17. (Alternate with Course 20.) Three hours, second 
j semester. Professor M. R. Smith. 

19. Criminology. The anthropology of the criminal, and the causes and condi- 
tions of crime. Lectures and assigned reading. Open to students who have had 
nine hours’ work in the department. (Alternate with Course 17.) Three hours, first 

/ semester. Professor M. R. Smith. 
30. Penology. Supplementary to Course 19. Methods of treating criminals; 


if police, police stations and courts, county jails, state prisons, penitentiaries, and refor- 
Py t matories. Lectures, reading, visitation and study of penal institutions. Open to stu- 
oy] dents who have had twelve hours in the department, including Course 19. (Alternate 

: a with Course 18.) Three hours, second semester. Professor M. R. Smith. 


; Social legislation. 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
AND ECONOMICS. 


HISTORY 
Dr. Hooss. 


Point of view of the courses in history: History is an account of ideas and insti- 
tutions in movement, rather than an account of personalities and events. Ideas are 
thoughtful experience embodied in definitions or in documents; they change in form 

: and content as experience varies under different conditions. Personalities are the 
' agents who exploit ideas, Events are reactions among ideas and personalities. 
Institutions are ideas formulated in practice to serve the purposes of human being. 
Civilization is the sum total of ideas and institutions which exist at any given period 
of time upon any given portion of the earth—z. ¢., civilization is the evolution of 
' ideas and institutions. 

Point of view of the course in economics: The science of economics inquires 
into the sources and nature of wealth, and the relations whichit sustains to individual, 
social, civil, and national well-being. This science investigates the principles and 
laws that are evolved by industrial, commercial, and social conditions. Political econ- 
omy discusses the inventions and forms which human energies put forth to subordinate 
and utilize the forces of nature in order that they may see the needs, comforts, and 
luxuries of society. 

VI. Seminary of political and social science. (Round table.) This course 
purposes to discuss special problems that measure civil, political, and sociological con- 


mi 
ii a ditions — problems which arise out of movements and reactions among the elements 
if j Be of civilization. Elective for those college students who are prepared to enter upon 
; ve the course. One hour, throughout the year. j 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION, 


COLORA DO— 


Prorgssor Dr, CuHaries E. CHADsEy. 
eae. | 16. Evolution of society. One semester, two hours. Application of theory of 
Bilis ) evolution to society. A study of the conditions that have made modern institutions 


possible. The causal idea in history. The family. Primitive law. Evolution of 
political institutions. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Proressor Dr. James M. WILSON, 


7, 8. Applied ethics. One year, one hour. 
Discussions and supplementary lectures. Two courses given in alternate year. 
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I. Kidd, Social Evolution; Lecky, History of European Morals; Warner, Ameri- 


can Charities. 
Il. Wright, Practical Sociology; Hoffmann, American Negro; Wine, Punishment 


and Reformation. 
The problems of social morality, charities, criminology, good citizenship, social- 


ism, etc. 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Outlines of sociology. One semester, three hours. Lectures, reading, discussion. 
The course aims to present a brief outline of sociological thought; a discussion of 
the elements of association underlying social relations and institutions; the results of 
race, group, and individual competition; the conditions of progress ; some of the chief 
problems of sociology — population, degeneration, pauperism, dependent classes, crime, 
immigration, divorce, great cities, education. Elective, senior year. 


COLORADO COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Presipent SLocum. 
Ethical seminary, one hour. (a) Modern social and sociological problems. 
Seminary in social ethics. The labor question, temperance, pauperism, and other 
social problems considered from the ethical standpoint. Second half-year, one hour. 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS. 
PROFESSOR URDAHL. 

B. Charities and crime. The theory and history of charity and reformatory work. 
Students are encouraged to study the charitable and correctional institutions in the 
vicinity of theirown homes. If possible, additional lectures by men who have devoted 
special attention to some phase of these subjects. (Warner, American Charities.) 

D. Socialism. 

E. Economic colonial policy. 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER. 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, 

B. Psychology in relation to sociology, ethics, and the sciences. This course 
treats instinct, impulse, pain and pleasure, and the social mind as factors in social 
and ethical development; also the biological foundation of psychology. Thirty-six 


hours. 
ILIFF SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 


(1900) Church polity and sociology. Forty-eight hours, 


CONNECTICUT— TRINITY COLLEGE, 
ECONOMICS. 
PRoressoR FERGUSON AND Mr. WATKINS. 

Ec. 3 (VI). Elective for seniors in 1900-1901. Practical economic and social 
problems: immigration; legislative treatment of certain moral problems; relation 
between labor and capital; control of natural and capitalistic monopolies; crime and 
pauperism ; discussion of criticisms of the present economic and social order. The 
work will be based upon Wright’s Outline of Practical Sociology, but will include 
much supplementary reading. Reports upon reading and two written theses will be 
required, 
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Ec. 3a (VI). Elective for seniors in 1901-2. Sociology: The purpose and 
scope of the study. The nature of society. The races of men. The Lamarckian 
and Weismann theories of heredity. Social effects of charity and modern sanitation. 
Progress by selection and by imitation. History of institutions. Some notable indi- 
vidual theories of social evolution. Four written theses will be required. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
PROFESSOR FISHER. 

V. The general labor problem. A course of lectures on the nature, causes, 
and justification of the present social discontent, and on such suggested remedies as 
moral elevation, charity, education, provident institutions, labor organizations, strikes, 
conciliation and arbitration, labor legislation, improved wage systems, profit-sharing, 
co-operation, nationalization of the land, socialism, communism, anarchism. 

Course V is elective for those who have taken Course I. Courses IV and V are 
given in alternate years, Course IV being omitted the present year. 

VI. Sociology. A discussion of the fundamental principles of social organiza- 
tion, and the conditions and forms of social progress. 

Course VI is elective for those who take, or have taken, Course I. 

[VII. Social science. An examination of certain concrete social problems of 
the present: pauperism and charity; the defective and criminal classes. The class- 
room work is supplemented by visits to several of the charitable, penal, and reforma- 
tory institutions in and about Middletown. Twice a week.] 

Course VII is elective for those who take, or have taken, Course I. Courses VI 
and VII are given in alternate years, Course VII being omitted the present year. 

*VIII. Economic seminary. Each member of the seminary takes for private 
individual investigation, under the direction of the instructor, some problem in econom- 
ics, finance, statistics, or social science, and week by week reports in class on 
progress made and obstacles met. At the close of the year the work is brought 
together in a final report or thesis. 

Course VIII is elective, with the permission of the instructor, for those who, hav- 
ing received first or second grade in Course I, take any three of the Courses III-VII. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 
ProressoR SUMNER. 

2. The self-perpetuation of society (sec. 2 of systematic societology). A historical 
and ethnological study of the evolution of the marriage institution; mores, taboo, 
idealization. The family; its forms, parenthood, kinship, status of woman. Compara- 
tive legislation on domestic relations. Population. The history, law, and policy of 
population. Seventy-two hours. 

The mental reactions (sec. 4a of systematic societology). An ethnological study 
of the development of the mental processes and of the mental outfit of the human 
race in the earlier stages. Ghost-fear, daimonism, otherworldliness, knowledge and 
pseudo-knowledge, the aleatory element, world-philosophy, mores, codes, taboo, thera- 


peutics, etc. Seventy-two hours. 
4. The beginnings of the industrial organization. An ethnological study of the 
industrial organization from its earliest beginnings. Division of labor between the 
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sexes, and the special functions of each; regulation of industry; slavery; formation of 
capital; discoveries and inventions; domestication of animals and plants; money, etc. 


Seventy-two hours. 

5. The science of society. An elementary course, with text-book lessons and 
examination in anthropology and ethnology, with the origin of civilization, and the 
development of institutions. In connection with this there will be a course of lectures 
on systematic sociology (societology). Topics are: the organization of society; the 
individual and the social; social forces; militarism and industrialism; property; 
family and the status of women; primitive notions in religion and philosophy; civil 
government ; law and rights; slavery and classes; economic interests and their colli- 
sions; conditions of welfare; origin of moral standards; reaction of reason on experi- 
ence. These topics are treated exclusively in the light of historical anthropology and 
ethnology. 

6. The science of society. A course based on Lippert’s A‘/turgeschichte. Sev- 
enty-two hours. 

Dr. Norton, 

6a. Statistical study of the evolution of man. Statistical methods for handling 
the data of the somatic evolution of man. Special references will be made to the 
problems under variation, heredity, panmixia, regression, selection, and prepotency, 
with some passing notice of the practical applications in life insurance. Concrete 
cases will be studied at every point to illustrate the general principles. The methods 
of Pierson and Yale, and to a less extent of Galton, will be discussed. Seventy-two 


hours. 
PROFESSOR FARNAM, 


8. Social politics. A critical and historical study of legislation designed to better 
the conditions of the weaker members of society, considered in its relation to self-help 
and voluntary activity. Seventy-two hours. 

g. The modern organization of labor. These lectures treat of the historical ante- 
cedents and the development during the nineteenth century of associations of the 
wage-receivers. They therefore include an account of the structure, aims, and meth- 
ods of such societies in different countries, together with a discussion of their relations 
to socialism, the factory system, labor disputes, labor legislation, workingmen’s insur- 
ance, provision for the unemployed, and other features of the industrial world. 
Forty-six hours, 

Dr. W. B. Bairey. 

23. Elementary statistics. The sources and reliability of statistical data are dis- 
cussed and the methods of distinguishing true and false inferences are pointed out. 
Index numbers are studied, and the lectures treat of the statistics of population, crime, 
suicide, property, etc. The attempt is made to determine the laws which govern the 
group-actions of men. Seventy-two hours. 

24. American social conditions. A critica] study of the principal phenomena 
which are characteristic of American society. The course will deal with the problems 
connected with the negro, concentration of population in cities, with the attendant 
dangers, immigration, poor-relief, labor organizations, liquor question, etc. Seventy- 
two hours. 

25. Labor systems. The various theories concerning the payment of labor, the 
conflicts between capital and labor, strikes, lock-outs, co-operation, compulsory 
insurance, and the various plans for the amelioration of the workingman. Each 
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member of the class will make a special investigation of an assigned topic. Thirty- 
six hours. 
26. The economic systems of classical antiquity. A critical study is made of the 
political and social institutions of Greece and Rome. The lectures treat of the income 
land expenditure of the state, the currency, credit instruments, poor-relief, slavery 
and tenure, commerce, trade regulations, marriage institutions, etc. Thirty-six hours., 


Mr. Rosinson. 

28. Municipal politics. A study of the organization of the modern municipality 
its practical workings and its problems; its relation to the state, to the individual, and 
to industrial activity. In connection with the general treatment of the subject a 
special study will be made of the organization, administration, and working of typical 
municipalities, both American and European. Seventy-two hours. 

29. Industrial combinations. A study of the modern tendency toward the con- 
centration of interests in trade, transportation, and industry; the forms of industrial 
organization; the relation of aggregated capital to investors, wage-earners, competi- 
tors, and consumers; the various plans for regulating and controlling capitalistic 
monopolies. Lectures, readings, and the preparation of theses on the development of 
characteristic combinations. Seventy-two hours. 

29a. Industrial policy. A historical and critical study of the state in its relation 
to industrial activity. The experience of modern states in the regulation, control, and 
operation of industry, together with an investigation of the results of municipal 
ownership of public utilities. Seventy-two hours. 

Dr. BLACKMAN. 

30. Social philosophy. The principal sociological writers are classified in 
“schools,” and their points of view and methods are compared and contrasted; (a) 
contractual (Rousseau); (4) positivist (Comte); (¢) evolutionary (Herbert Spencer, 
Drummond); (@) biological (Schaffle, Worms); (¢) psychological (Tarde, Le Bon: 
Simmel, Giddings, Baldwin, Izoulet); (/) group-wise, observational statistical (Gum- 
plowicz, Le Play, Quetelet); (g) theocratic (Old Testament); (4) Christian. Thirty- 
six hours. 

30a. Practical sociology. This course includes the following topics: the four 
fundamental and perduring social institutions — family, church, state, and property; 
the negro; the immigrant; the city; the wage and factory system; and the defective, 
dependentvivious, and criminal classes (charities and corrections). The lectures are 
supplemented, and book reviews by the students. A visit of two or three days to the 
charity and correctional institutions of New York, for which careful preparation is 
made in advance, and which furnishes topics and illustrations for subsequent discus- 
sions in the class-room, will probably be made, as heretofore. Seventy-two hours. 

30b. Anarchism, socialism, and communism. This course is a study of definitions, 
historical developments, principles, and programs. Books, pamphlets, manifestoes, 
and party platforms are read, as far as possible in the original language, and reported 
upon for the discussion before the class. Special attention will be paid to anarchism 
this year. Thirty-six hours. 

30c. Social ideals in modern English poetry. Dowden's French Revolution and 
English Literature and Scudder’s Social /deals in English Letters will be read as 
text-books, and portions of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, Burns, Tennyson, 
Browning, Lowell, and Whitman will be read and discussed. Thirty-six hours. 
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ASSISTANT PRoressor Grecory AND Dr. 
31. Environmental influence on man. First term (Dr. Gregory): the relation of 
man to nature; a study of topography, climate, distribution and character of fauna, 
flora, building material, etc., as factors which influence man’s physical development 
and manner of life. Second term (Dr. Kellor): social environment, including the 
interrelation of primitive and early societies, and of societies unequally advanced in 
civilization. Especial attention will be given to the contact of civilized with uncivil- 
ized races consequent to national expansion and colonization. Seventy-two hours. 
33. Colonization (economic and social). The economic and social questions of 
colonization. A preliminary sketch of ancient and medieval expansion and coloniza- 
tion, followed by a close study of the experiences of the various modern colonizing 


states. Investigation based on German and French sources is required, and ability 
to read Spanish or Dutch will be of advantage. Seventy-two hours. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. 
Dr. 

Practical sociology. A critical study of the principal social phenomena that are 
characteristic of American society. The problems connected with the negro, the 
concentration of population in cities, with the attendant dangers, immigration, organi- 
zations for charity and the relief of the poor, the liquor question, and kindred themes 
will be presented in lectures. Considerable attention will be given to the institutions 
for the punishment of crime and the reformation of criminals. Wright's Practical 
Sociology and additional books of reference. Seventy-two hours. 

ALL CLASSES. 

“The Lyman Beecher Course for 1901,” by Rev. Dr. Gladden, will discuss spe- 
cial problems connected with the relation of the pulpit to present social conditions. 

Further needs of students in this department are met by the courses of the 
Graduate School. 

PRACTICAL WORK. 

A number of general scholarships, averaging $100 a year, are given to students 
engaged in practical religious and social work in the city. The supervision of this 
work is in charge of the director of religious work, a recent graduate employed solely 
for this purpose. 

New Haven, with its population of 120,000, offers a large and varied clinical 
field. It contains seventeen Congregational! churches and strong churches of all 
denominations. The mission field includes the well-organized city missions, Wellcome 
Hall Mission, with its institutional features; Lowell House Settlement, in the midst of 
a large foreign population; the New Haven Hospital, where six students are used as 
chaplains; the jail, where work is done for discharged men in connection with the 
Calvary Industrial Home; the almshouse, clubs for street boys and workingmen, and 
the large city Y. M.C. A. This system affords excellent opportunity for actual expe- 
rience in dealing with social problems, and is supplemented by a visit of two or three 
days to the charitable and correctional institutions of New York under Dr. Bailey's 


direction. 
YALE LAW SCHOOL. 


Group 1%. The organization and working of human society. 
1%. Sociology: the self-perpetuation of society; evolution of domestic relations. 
Professor Sumner. 
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. Systematic sociology. Professor Sumner. 

. Physical geography in its relation to history. Professor Brewer. 
. Medizval institutions. Professor G. B. Adams. 

. Social politics. Professor Farnam. 

. Commercial policy. Professor Emery. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 

THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA—SCHOOL OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, 

In the university the departments of sociology, economics, and politics have been 
grouped into the School of Social Sciences, the better to enable the candidates for 
the doctorate to grasp the general principles underlying all social phenomena, and to 
form thereby a juster appreciation of the laws of the particular science to which he 
devotes himself. This end is obtained by such an arrangement of the courses as will 
enable the student to make the best possible co-ordination of the sciences taught in 
this school with each other and with the allied science of law as taught in the School 
of Law. 

This grouping renders it easier to make such a co-ordination of courses as will 
offer the greatest advantages to students taking work in the other schools of the 
university, and who desire, at the same time, to secure a good grasp of the general 
principles of the social sciences. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY. 
Rev. Dr, Wittiam J. Kersey. 

At present the work in sociology is largely introductory. While the science is 
in the formative stage, and is the occasion of much controversy, it seems best to give 
to the student clear fundamental ideas and exact preparatory knowledge. It is 
hoped that this method will develop powers of accurate observation and classifica- 
tion, and that it will generate a correct sociological sense. Sociological theory is 
studied historically rather than critically. The lectures and research work are con- 
ducted in a way to reach questions of social organization and life, social history and 
social problems. To preserve the useful character of the work, principles will not be 
studied without careful and detailed application to social conditions, normal and 
abnormal; and to preserve the scientific character of the courses, no sociological 
research, no study of social problems, will be undertaken, without the constant guid- 
ance of the principles involved. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

I. Elements of sociology. The purpose of this course is to acquaint the student 
thoroughly with the terminology of the science, its fundamental concepts, the nature 
of society, of social phenomena, of social laws, and of social institutions, classes, etc. 
Two hours. 

II. The social sciences. (a) Analytical study of their problems and relations to 
sociology. (4) Review of attempts to construct a complete theory of sociology. Two 
hours per week till completed. 

III. The sociologicai aspects of medizval guilds. Two hours per week after 
the completion of Course II. 

{[V. Seminar. Hints on methods of sociological study and observation ; papers 
by students on selected subjects; current periodical literature and current events 
reviewed ; exercise in bibliography. Two hours, 
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DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 


Dr. Carrot, D. Wricut anp Dr, CHARLES P, 


V. Lectures on special topics in social economics. This course, conducted by 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor, treats of the use and 
method of statistics in the study of industrial and social questions, and discusses 
problems of present importance in the field of social economics. One hour. Second 


half-year. 
The resignation of Professor Carroll D. Wright, on account of the present 


financial difficulties of the university, has just been announced in the press. 


COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY —THE CORCORAN SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS, 
Proressor Craven, Heap or Department; Dr. Wricut, Lecturer on Sratistics; 
Mr. McNass, Instructor in Business Law. 
VI. Comparative statistics. A numerical study of social relations, with particu- 
lar regard to the population, industries, and commerce of the United States and other 
leading nations. Two hours, 1901-1902. 


SOCIOLOGY. 
XI. The principles of sociology. Two hours, 1900-i901. 
XII. A study of individualism, socialism, and of the practical social problems of 
state and municipal administration in respect to sanitation, charities, crime, etc. Two 
hours, I9GI-1902. 


COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY—THE SCHOOL OF GRADUATE STUDIES, 
ECONOMICS. 
AssociATE Proressor West. 


III. Municipal economy. A study of municipal functions in various countries 
and of the corresponding forms of municipal government. The actual experiences of 
cities in dealing with the problems growing out of the concentration of population 
will be compared, with a view to determining how far and in what directions the 
modern tendency toward the extension of municipal activities is advantageous. 

IV. Social therapeutics. A study of voluntary agencies for promoting social 


welfare. 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Course 3. Specialethics. Duties and rights. Individual law. Revelation. Pub- 
lic worship. Self-culture and station in life. Suicide. Private ownership. Dueling. 
Lying. Sociallaw. Domestic society. Divorce. Celibacy. Education. Civil society. 
Authority. 

Politics. Forms of government. Essential functions: legislative, judiciary, 
executive. Armed force. Civil administration. Penal code. Church and state. 
Ecclesiastical society. International law. Intervention. War and peace. 

Course 4. Distribution. The social problem. Socialist solution. Rights of 
property. Classes of sharers: autonomous producer, master, wage-earner, man living 
on his income, the indigent. 
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FLORIDA— JOHN B. STETSON UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS. 

I. Introduction to the study of society. Small and Vincent's /#troduction to the 
Study of Society forms the basis of instruction, and the course is designed to afford a 
synthetic view of social phenomena. It is a fitting introduction to the special social 
sciences. 

II. Social elements —lecture course. The attempt is to direct attention to the 
phenomena of human associations, to show how to interpret social and economic 
tendencies and movements, to stimulate interest in methods of social betterment 
approved by experience, and to disclose the principles of social progress. 

III. The history of sociology. This consists of a general survey of sociological 
thought from Comte to the present time by means of lectures, and reports by the 


students. 
ROLLINS COLLEGE. 


ECONOMICS AND LAW. 

Course V. Sociology. An introductory course, dealing with the history of soci- 
ology as a science. Some of the subjects treated are anthropology, ethnology, the 
philosophy of social life, applied sociology, statistics, and present social problems. 
Second semester, three times a week. Required of all candidates for the degree. 


GEORGIA— ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. 
W. E, Burcuart DuBors, 

Social reforms. Three terms of the senior year are given to sociology; the first 
term to a general study of principles, the second term to a general survey of social 
conditions, and a third term to a study of the social and economic condition of the 
American negro, and to methods of reform. Mayo-Smith’s Statistics and Sociology is 
the text-book in use, and special library and thesis work is required. 

In addition to this, graduate study of the social problems in the South by the 
most approved scientific methods is carried on by the Atlanta Conference, composed 
of graduates of Atlanta, Fisk, and other institutions. The aim is to make Atlanta 
University the center of an intelligent and thoroughgoing study of the negro problems. 
Five reports of the conference have been published, and a sixth is in preparation. 


HAWAI— OAHU COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 


II. Principles of sociology; sociological problems. Sixty hours. 


ILLINOIS— ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
GROUP H. ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
Dr. Lyon, 

General history, civics, logic. Economics. Spring term. 

Course 1. Economics. Fall term. 

General history, civics, logic. Sociology. Spring term. 

Course 1, 3. Sociology. Fall term. 

Courses I, 3, 4. Sociology, seminary. Winter term. 

Il, SOCIOLOGY. 

The purpose in sociology is to trace the evolution of society from its primitive 

forms to its present state of complexity, to note the reciprocal adjustment of life and 
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environment, to see how forces both subjective and objective have operated to bring 
about a normal state of society, and to examine the forces which are now tending to 
change its structure. 

An elementary study of social principles and phenomena (1). Origin and scope 
of sociology. Origin and nature of social structures. Social functions. Mental and 
physical basis of society. Constant observation and classification of local social phe- 
nomena. By this method and historical data social theory is tested. 

The principles of sociology (2). Relation of sociology to correlated sciences. 
An examination of the nature and application of all the principles constituting society. 
These principles are traced in the evolution, not only of the social mind, but also of 
the objective structures of society. Theses on various phases of the subject. 

Seminary (3). A study of such sociological problems as organized charity, 
socialism, communism, crime, urban life and social selection, negro, immigrant, socio- 
logical study of the family, social teaching and the influence of Christianity. 


BLACKBURN UNIVERSITY. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Watrer H. Brapvey, A.M, 
SOCIOLOGY — GENERAL, 
Discussion of the phenomena of society and present social problems. Thirty-six 


hours. 
CARTHAGE COLLEGE. 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, ECONOMICS, AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

Sociology. Wright's Practical Sociology. Theses and supplementary reading. 
Three months, three hours. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS. 

12. The labor problem. This course is a study of the labor movement and its 
social significance. The conditions of workingmen, their legal and economic relations 
to their employers, wages, strikes, arbitration, labor organizations, and similar topics 
are studied, and serve to show the general character of the course. Readings, lectures, 
and quizzes. Professor Kinley. 

15. Problems of pauperism and crime. This course begins with the history of 
poor-relief in Europe and the United States. As full a discussion of the various 
methods of reform and prevention is given as the time will permit. Assistant Profes- 
sor Hammond. 

17. Sociology. This course comprises an elementary presentation of social prin- 
ciples and phenomena, and a brief discussion of some of the recent theories advanced 
to explain the growth and structure of society. Assistant Professor Hammond, 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY, 
GENERAL SOCIOLOGY. 

Prevalent misconceptions make it necessary to advise students that sociclogy is 
neither the sum of modern experiments in beneficence, nor the formulation of benevo- 
lent sentiments, nor a dogmatic short-cut to the solution of problems which baffle 
political and economic science. 
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Sociology is, first, a philosophy, that is, a correlation of the methods and results 
of the special social sciences; second, an application of social philosophy to concrete 
problems. Social philosophy is invalid, unless it is chiefly constructed from data 
authenticated by the antecedent sciences. Social programs, whether for society in 
general or for minor social endeavor, are without scientific credentials unless they are 
indorsed by social philosophy thus derived. 

The Department of Sociology has, accordingly, the following special aims: (1) to 
furnish such expositions of social relations and theories as will serve the general pur- 
poses of educated citizens; (2) to train teachers for similar work of general exposition 
in colleges; (3) to furnish professional equipment for other vocations devoted to social 
service, including the offices of public instruction through pulpit, platform, press, and 
the work of organizing enterprises for social improvement; (4) to unite in the semi- 
nars companies of advanced students capable of the most comprehensive thought 
upon social philosophy, and to enlist them in co-operation for first-rate contribution to 
social doctrine. To this end fellowships are assigned to specially competent students 
of sociology. 


FACILITIES FOR STUDY. 


The facilities for sociological study at the University of Chicago are unsurpassed. 
The differentiation of departments devoted to social phenomena and the division of 
labor within the departments is nowhere more distinct and minute. The city of Chi- 
cago is one of the most complete social laboratories in the world. While the elements 
of sociology may be studied in smaller communities, and while it may be an advantage 
to beginners in the method of positive sociology to deal at first with more simple 
social combinations, the most serious problems of modern society are presented by the 
great cities, and must be studied as they are encountered in concrete form in large 
populations. No city in the world presents a wider variety of typical social problems 
than Chicago. 

The instructors in the Department of Sociology aim to use the scientific material 
thus afforded both for didactic and constructive purposes. They find a large propor- 
tion of their opportunities for research in co-operation with the public-spirited men 
and women of the city. They are active members of many organizations of citizens 
for the purpose of investigating and shaping the life of Chicago. Graduate students 
in the department are taught to work among social facts, and to test and form theory 


a 


by experience. 

Thus the organized charities of the city afford graduate students of the university 
both employment and training. The church enterprises of the city enlist students in 
a similar manner. Several students of sociology have been residents and workers at 
Hull House. A social settlement upon the plan of Hull House has been founded 
and maintained by students and instructors in the university. Social organizations of 
every description, from trades unions to the Civic Federation, afford illustrations of 
every type of modern social experiment and opportunity for the largest variety 
of observation and experience. Representatives of all these phases of social effort 
cordially co-operate with the Department of Sociology in making these social endeav- 
ors tributary to the training of sociological students. It is the purpose of this depart- 
ment to appropriate to the utmost every advantage afforded by the vast social 
laboratory within which the university is located. This purpose will be especially 
prominent in connection with the work of the social settlements. While the primary 
aim of these enterprises is improvement of the district in which they are undertaken, 
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the settlements are social observing stations where invaluable supplementary experi- 
ence should be sought by students, and where material is to be gathered by mature 
investigators. In so far as the work of the settlements is guided by the university, it 
will not stop with exhibitions of altruistic sentiments. It will attempt to test general 
hypotheses and to establish scientific conclusions by use of the evidence which actual 
experiment affords. 

On the other hand, the breadth of the university itself makes empirical and pro- 
vincial study of sociology impossible. The differentiation of departments does not 
imply isolation of thought. Scientific work in sociology largely depends upon logi- 
cally antecedent sciences, not only for material, but for method. This dependence is 
recognized in the requirements specified below. More than this, it frequently occurs 
that the kind of research which is decisive in a particular sociological investigation is 
the more appropriate work of another department. Graduate work in sociology 
accordingly involves frequent resort to cognate departments. 

SPECIAL REGULATIONS. 

The subjects in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology fall into the fol- 
lowing groups: A, social philosophy; C, social psychology; D, social technology. 

Candidates for the higher degrees, if otherwise qualified, may choose either of 
these groups as principal or secondary subject. The minimum amount of work 
accepted for the degree of A.M. is six majors, or for the secondary subject leading to 
the degree of Ph.D., nine majors. 

If either of the above groups be chosen as the principal subject for the degree of 
Ph.D., the equivalent of eighteen majors within or under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology will be required. 

The following table exhibits correlations of courses to be included in the work on 
which candidates for the higher degrees will be examined. Certain substitutions of 
equivalent work may be made by previous arrangement with the department. 
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societies. Mutilation, artificial deformation, stimulants, ornament, dress, tattooing, the 
dance, music, poetry, painting, sculpture, technology, ceremonial, humor, and play 
among the natural races. The relation of art to work. Art and gaming in Chicago. 
From the standpoint of origins. For graduate students. Major. Associate Professor 
Thomas. 

26. Social origins. Association and culture in early times and in tribal life. Early 
food conditions, migrations, and race-crossings. Origins and relations of invention, 
trade, warfare, art, marriage, class distinctions, the professions, legal, political, and 
ecclesiastical institutions. Ethnological reading. An introductory. For Senior 
College and graduate students. Major. Associate Professor Thomas. 

27. Development of mind in the race. Formation of habit in the tribal stage. 
Relation of the psychic life of the group to the group activities. Instruction and dis- 
cipline of children by the parents and by the group. Educational meaning of initi- 
ation, secret societies, andtapu. Animistic beliefsand practices, and the influence of 
analogy, suggestion, and hypnotism in the formation of mind. Language and number. 
Imitation, invention, and genius. Comparison of the mental traits of different races, 
epochs, and social classes, and an estimate of the nature of the psychic interval 
between the natural and the culture races. For graduate students. Major. Asso- 
ciate Professor Thomas. 

28. Sex in social organization. The influence of the fact of sex in the develop- 
ment of forms of association and of social activity and structure. Based principally 
on data from the natural races, and from the population of the city of Chicago, with a 
preliminary consideration of sex in the lower life-forms. For graduate students. 
Major. Associate Professor Thomas. 

30. Primitive social control. A study of primitive juridical and political systems 
and of social conventions. Family, clan, tribal, and military organization, totemism, 
tribal and property marks, tapu, personal property and property in land, periodical 
tribal assemblies and ceremonies, secret societies, medicine men and priests, caste, 
blood vengeance, salutations, gifts, tribute, oaths, and forms of offense and punish- 
ment, among typical tribes of Australia and Oceanica, Africa, Asia, and America. 
Major. Associate Professor Thomas. 

31. Race development of mind. Researchcourse. Major. Associate Professor 
Thomas. 

51. Contemporary society in the United States. A concrete study of natural con- 
ditions, the population and its distribution, institutions, economics, political, educa- 
tional, and ecclesiastical, together with an examination of conventional ideas as to 
national characteristics. The course is designed to afford a general survey, and to 
correlate geography with social and economic history and political science. Major. 
Associate Professor Vincent. 

52. American cities. A study of the location, growth, population groupings, arrange- 
ments, architecture, and typical institutions of American cities. The aim of the course 
is to put the problems of the modern city into their proper relations, to exhibit urban 
life asa whole. Visits to certain city institutions constitute a part of the course. 
Major. Associate Professor Vincent. 

53. The family. The development of the domestic institutions in lower and higher 
civilizations; social ethics of the family; legal, industrial, educational, and religious 
problems of the family. Major. Professor Henderson. 

56. The group of industrials. The labor movement from the viewpoint of sociology. 
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The influence of habitat, racc, inheritance, migration, division of labor, towns, institu- 
tions, and conventions on the differentiation and opportunities of the so-called oper- 
ative class, the actual condition of this group, and their participation in the goods of 
civilization; the essentials of a truly human existence; the modes by which improved 
ideals of welfare originate and are diffused; the social system of economic, political, 
and cultural organization through which the group must enjoy the social inheritance ; 
description, criticism, program of amelioration. Major. Professor Henderson. 

57. Rural communities. Conditions of social existence in the country; organiza- 
tion for improvement. Minor. Professor Henderson. 

58, 59, 60. Seminar: methods of social technology. Discussions, reports, and 
thesis work on contemporary movements for social betterment, chiefly on the basis of 
studies of Chicago life. Three majors. Professor Henderson. 

61. Urban communities. Method of analytic study of social organization ; com- 
parisons of ancient and modern cities; the system of community bonds and interests ; 
functions of political, economic, and cultural organizations as determined by social 
interests ; the modes of quickening higher wants and the co-operation of public and 
private agencies in their satisfaction. Major. Professor Henderson. 

62. Moral and culture statistics, methods and results. 

63. Social institutions of organized Christianity. Methods by which the church 
and its societies minister to the welfare of communities. Major. Professor Henderson. 

64. Contemporary charities. Studies of the nature and origin of depressed and 
defective classes; principles and methods of relief; organization of benevolence. 
Major. Professor Henderson. 

65. Social treatment of crime. Causes of crime; principles of criminal anthro- 


pology; prison systems ; legal factors, juvenile offenders ; preventive methods. For 
graduate students. Minor. Professor Henderson. 

67. The structure of English society. A study of the economic, physiological, 
social, zsthetic, intellectual, and ethical elements in atypical society. Major. Asso- 


ciate Professor Zueblin. 

68. Philanthropy in its historical development. Major. Professor Henderson, 

69. The elements and structure of society. A study of the economic, physio- 
logical, social, zesthetic, intellectual, and moral elements in American society. The 
interrelation of the individual and the group. The problem of social progress in a 
democratic society. Major. Associate Professor Zueblin. 

70. Municipal sociology. An examination of the means of satisfying communal 
wants through public activity, with special reference to British and American cities. 
Lectures and reports. Visits to municipal institutions. Major. Associate Professor 
Zueblin. 

71. An introduction to the study of society. This course is designed to serve as 
an introduction to the special social sciences of economics, political sciences, etc. For 
Junior and Senior College students. Major. Professor Small. 

72. An introduction to sociology. Designed to orient the student in the current 
theories of social interpretation by tracing briefly their development. A rapid histor- 
ical survey, including Machiavelli, Vico, Montesquieu, Turgot, Comte, Spencer, 
Lilienfeld, Schaffle, e¢ a7. The organic concept of society will be presented, illustrated, 
and criticised, and the current psychological theories of imitation, invention, opposi- 
tion, will be briefly outlined. For Senior College and graduate students. Major, 
Associate Professor Vincent. 
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73- Public opinion. This course will include (a) an analysis of the concept of 
the public or general mind, (4) a study of the mechanism of public opinion, (c) its 
growth and guidance, (@) the social psychology of fashion, (¢) mob or crowd psychol- 
ogy, and (/) the function of public opinion in a democracy. For graduate students 
primarily. Senior College students admitted by permission of the instructor. Major. 
Associate Professor Vincent. 

74. The methodology of the social problem. Based upon Course 78. A defini- 
tion of the task of sociology, and of its relations to the specific social sciences, Pro- 
fessor Small. 

74A. A synopsis of sociological theory. Designed to furnish a conspectus of 
general sociology. Minor. Professor Small. 

75. The ethics of sociology. Major. Professor Small. 

It is recommended that Professor Dewey’s courses, the logic, the psychology, 
and the sociology of ethics, be taken either before or with Course 75. 

76. The elements of social dynamics. A study of the permanent forces that 
shape human society. Courses 71, 72, 73, 26, and 74 are presupposed. Major. 
Professor Small. 

77. The social philosophy of the English people in the Victorian era. Major. 
Associate Professor Zueblin. 

78. The development of sociological method. From Comte to the present time. 
The object of this course is to discover the successive statements of the sociologica! 
problem, with the premises, methods, and results in the most influential writings, as 
an introduction to the necessary formulation of the sociological problem. Professor 
Small. 

79. The sociological conception of society. For Senior College and graduate 
students. Major. Professor Small. 

80. The sociological conception of the state and of government. (See Course 
96.) For Senior College and graduate students. Major. Professor Smail. 

82, 83, 84. Seminar. Problems of social teleology. Three majors. Professor 
Small. 

85, 86, 87. Seminar. Problems of social dynamics. In this course the facts of 
social psychology are studied with reference to the possibilities of telic progress. 
Three majors. Professor Small. 

88,89,90. Seminar. Problems in methodology and classification. Three majors. 
Professor Small. 

gt. American experience with state control of social action. Major. 

94. The premises of general sociology. Major. Professor Small. 

95. An outline of general sociology. Major. Professor Small. 

96. The sociological conception of the problems of modern democracy. Con- 
tinues, but does not necessarily presuppose Courses 79 and 80. Major. Professor 
Small. 

96A. Democracy and the social movement in the nineteenth century. Minor. 


Professor Small. 
98. Education as a social function. Major. Associate Professor Vincent. 


THE SOCIOLOGY CLUB. 


The members of the Sociology Club are the instructors and graduate students in 
the Department of Sociology and Anthropology. By a vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
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bers of the club other persons, whether connected with the university or not, may be 
admitted to membership. 

The purposes of the club are: “(@) co-operation in the study of current socio- 
logical literature, especially the periodicals of Europe and America; (4) exchange of 
information about books upon sociology; (c) formation of acquaintance with workers 
in the various kinds of social endeavor, whether theoretical or practical; (@) mutual 
assistance, through criticism of studies upon sociological subjects presented by the 
members; (¢) support, whenever practicable, of social efforts organized either by 
members of the university or by citizens of Chicago.” Meetings are held every fort- 
night. 

DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. 

42, 43. Sociology of ethics. This course will approach the problems of ethics 
from the standpoint of social organization. Inthe autumn the ethical problems relat- 
ing to the various institutions of society will be discussed; in the winter the ethical 
problems relating to the connection of the individual and society. For graduate stu- 
dents. Two majors. Professor Dewey. 

44. The psychology of ethics. This course will include particularly the ethics of 
self-control and self-realization, and the significance of psychological analysis for 
ethicaltheory. For graduate students. Major. Professor Dewey. 

45, 46. The evolution of morality. This course will give a general review of the 
typical facts in the growth of moral customs and ideals. In the autumn quarter prim- 
itive human morality will be discussed, considering three or four types of tribal life, 
and the ethical development of institutions and the individual in these types. The 
method pursued is that of social psychology. In the winter quarter the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Roman civilizations will be discussed as regards their contributions to 
present moral practices and ideas. For graduate students. Two majors. Professor 
Dewey. 

19. Contemporary social psychology. The development of social psychology 
from individual psychology will be traced, and its justification and methods discussed. 
Major. Associate Professor Mead. 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


3. Economic and social history. The object of this course is to trace for students 
of history and political science, as well as of economics, the development of the 
economic organization of society down to the time of the so-called industrial revolu- 
tion in the latter part of the eighteenth century. Preparation is thus afforded for the 
detailed examination of special phases of the more recent economic evolution provided 
for in the courses upon railways, banking, agriculture, industrial combinations, etc. 
Major. Dr. Mitchell. 

14. Economics of workingmen. ‘The purpose isto treat of efforts made to improve 
the condition of workingmen, and the effects of co-operation, profit-sharing, building 
associations, manual training, trades unions, and the like. Major. Assistant Professor 
Veblen. 

FRANK L. ToLMAN, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


[Zo be continued.| 
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The Theory of Prosperity. By Simon N. Patten, Px.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co.; London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


Dr. PaTTEN is always virile, interesting, though at times eccentric, 
and the book before us is no exception. We are not surprised to find 
him following his favorite process of reasoning — deduction, but the 
patience of the reader is taxed more, perhaps, here than in any pre- 
vious work. Assertions are made and laws are formulated with utmost 
complacency, yet where are the historical illustrations, the facts from 
experience on which they must be based to be of value? In the 
whole volume but five footnotes are given — but four authorities cited. 
The time for such speculative work in science is past. Truths can be 
established only on the basis of fact. In this respect Dr. Patten’s 
book seems almost medizval. ‘Thus we are told that “wants grow 
more rapidly than productive power. This is an elementary law to 
which there are no exceptions” (p. 22). Perhaps this is true. It may 
be due to imitation. Yet Dr. Patten makes no mention of this or any 
other reason, but leaves us to accept the law on the ground of his 
authority alone. 

The book is by no means free from fallacies. In his discussion of 
the conservation of the social surplus (p. 141), Dr. Patten makes func- 
tion, rather than feeling, the mainspring for conscious effort, thus blur- 
ring the distinction so carefully drawn by Dr. Ward. Again he makes 
labor a purely physiological process— expenditure of energy and 
reproduction of energy — while it really is a psychological process — 
effort and satisfactions. To him work is normally a_ pleasurable 
activity and becomes irksome wholly because of the social stigma 
attaching to it. Here Dr. Patten makes the element of pleasure which 
undoubtedly accompanies the first hours of work the only factor in 
the process. 

Throughout the work the method used is that of contrast. From 
the title itself, through the designations given Parts I and II — 
“Income as Determined by Existing Conditions: A Study of Effort 
and Satisfactions,” and “ Income as Determined by Heredity: A Study 
of Discontent and its Remedy’’—to the last page of the book Dr. 
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Patten uses this method of antithesis. The subject lends itself readily 
to this treatment, and the result is a style abounding in short, packed 
sentences full of well-chosen contrasts and happy distinctions — at 
times epigrammatic. As for instance: “Misery is not a product of 
nature; it is man-made” (p. 41); “Rent is a costless income, not 
a seized income” (p. 133); “Monopoly is bad, but the confusion of 
ignorance is worse” (p. 74); “The laws of heredity are mental 
and social; those of the environment are physical and economic” 
(p. 9). But Dr. Patten does not always escape the danger which lurks 
in this use of contrast and condensation. Clearness of thought is at 
times sacrificed to fitness of phrase, and many of the generalizations 
are too vague or too sweeping. 

The thesis of Part I is that economic prosperity depends upon the 
power of substitution ; the thesis of Part II is that social progress 
depends upon the power and control of impulse. It is the latter half 
of the book that is of first interest to the sociologist, for it is here that 
the idea is worked out that impulse, a product of the social surplus, 
is the dynamic principle in society and produces progress. This is a 
contribution to the field of sociology. It is only to be regretted that 
the subject is not developed with more of the acumen and enthusiasm 
which Dr. Patten used in an oral discussion of the same, which it was 
the privilege of the reviewer to hear shortly before the book appeared. 
From the book alone one can scarcely gather that by tmpu/se Dr. Pat- 
ten means the same thing that Tarde expresses by the word invention, 
or so much of it as is due to pure surplus energy resulting from a 
satisfied state of the primary physical wants and as distinguished from 
invention as an intellectual process. This part at least, if not all, of 
Tarde’s invention has been more correctly designated innovation by 
Dr. Ward. Dr. Patten’s idea would have been much clearer had he 
used this or a similar term in place of impudse. But Dr. Patten seems 
practically to ignore the large movement that Tarde’s works have 
started. As a whole, however, this last contribution of Dr. Patten’s is 
a work of keen analysis; one that will make a definite impression. 

The introduction is no mere formal part of the treatise. It is an 
introduction in the true sense — necessary, not merely preliminary, to 
the book itself. Here is discovered the purpose of the work, which is 
to show that the assumption made by many social reformers, that 
“so-called social evils are economic in their origin,” has no foundation 
in fact; but that social evils are due rather to non-adjustment to the 
environment. It is here that Dr. Patten strikes the keynote to his 
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theory of prosperity in the characteristically keen distinction which he 
draws between foverty and misery, the panacea for the one being treated 
in Part I, and the remedy for the other suggested in Part II. The 
introduction also contains the author’s justification for the division of 
the book and the definition of the word zcome as used in the sub-titles. 

A careful reading of the introduction thus prepares us for what is 
to follow. Part I is a study of effort and satisfactions, and is treated 
in three chapters, each of which is outlined by marginal topics and 
illustrated by diagrams. It is highly technical, crowded with defini- 
tions and distinctions, many of them too abstruse or too finely spun to 
interest the general reader. The economist, however, will follow the 
discussion eagerly, for Dr. Patten’s new point of departure in many 
cases leads to interesting, if sometimes startling, conclusions. 

Dr. Patten’s analysis of the social surplus and the origin of values 
in chap. i is based on his theory of pain-and-pleasure economy. It 
leads to the very remarkable statement that the only time in life when 
the sum of values does not exceed costs is when one has decided to 
make his own “ quietus” with “a bare bodkin”’ or some more up-to- 
date weapon! The large view sees the result of the economic process 
to be, not “ goods,” but vital energy making future production possible 
and pleasurable. The social surplus, which is defined as the difference 
between total utility and total costs (p. 19), is thus seen to be an 
enduring fund disappearing only to reappear in some new form (p. 42). 
The waste of surplus is reduced by each step in the adaptation of men 
to external conditions. 

In promulgating his own theory of wages Dr. Patten does not 
hesitate utterly to cast aside the cost theory. His theory might be 
called the “option theory,” for he makes the option of the best worker 
in each industrial group to withdraw into the next higher group, if his 
wages are reduced, the factor in setting the standard of wages. ‘The 
monopoly power of each group, gained through the options of its 
strongest members, is the sole determinant of wages, and is the one 
thing for which laborers should seek. New options can do what no 
amount of effort in other directions can accomplish” (p. 50). This 
discussion brings chap.i to a close, and leads up to Dr. Patten’s 
theory of substitution, which is developed in the two following chapters. 

The point of view is now shifted from the traditional one of pro- 
ducer to that of consumer. Hence the conclusions are new. Accord- 
ing to this new view, substitution is the power determining the 
regulation of prices. The consumer can control prices by his power 
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of substitution, says Dr. Patten. If beef goes up, he can use more 
mutton. But the price of mutton will then go up, unless more mutton 
is produced. Dr. Patten fails to see that his new theory of price move- 
ment involves alertness and mobility of producer as well as consumer. 
Yet he has shown that the freedom of the consumer is as important in 
low prices as the freedom of the producer. Advocates of the old 
theory of competition among producers as regulating prices, however, 
probably will not give up all claims to competition as a factor in the 
operation, as Dr. Patten seems to demand. 

His analysis of monopoly rests on the same potent factor of sub- 
stitution : 

If he [the consumer] had a complete power of substitution, that is, if 
several commodities could supply each want, or if several groups of producers 
could supply all his wants, there would be no monopoly. If he had no power 
of substitution, there being only one commodity that could supply each want, 
each commodity would be an independent monopoly (p. 86). 


A new and certainly very broad view of the subject is taken when 
Dr. Patten declares that “the growth of one monopoly is always at 
the expense of other monopolies, never at the expense of the public” 


(p.92). According to this view, farmers as owners of land are monopo- 
lists and the trades union is a monopoly, for he says “the rent of 
land held by small farmers and the gains of trades unions. . . . are 
not different in kind from those of other monopolies” (p. 94). In 
fact, every group or class of which “the public’ is composed constitutes 
a monopoly from a certain point of view; hence the living units of a 
certain monopoly suffer at the growth of some other monopoly, not as 
members of “the public,” but as “monopolists.”” The distinction 
seems verbal rather than essential. 

In chap. iii a most interesting discussion of the subject of “ Invest- 
ments” is given. Dr. Patten’s treatment of labor and capital is also 
original and suggestive : 

The true contrast with capital is labor force, using the latter term in so 
broad a sense that it will include every natural or human agency making 
capital productive (p. 120). 

Labor force is made up of a number of concrete days’ work and of a 
group of substitutes for labor. Wherever a natural force is utilized as a sub- 
stitute for labor, or a new utilization of laborers is made not involving an 
increase in their number, the additions to the productivity of capital made in 
this way go tothe persons controlling these forces. This increased pro- 
ductivity of capital is valued at the price of the labor for which they are sub- 
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stituted. From this point of view rent is the price of labor substitutes 
(p. 121). 

Dr. Patten reaches the climax of his philosophy of substitution 
when he says: ‘An increased power of substitution is the only remedy 
for an unequal distribution of wealth” (p. 140). 

In the discussion of economic freedom with which Part II opens, 
Dr. Patten applies his philosophy of substitution, making the power 
of substitution the great factor in freedom, both of production and 
consumption. 

Labor is free where there is a complete power of substitution, It is the 
doing or not doing, consuming or not consuming, being active or passive at 
will, being social or not social, that constitutes freedom (p. 152). 

In his explanation of how the exploited in a society consent to the 
exploitation, Dr. Patten has recourse to the theory put forth in Zhe 
Development of English Thought, that environments change rapidly, 
while codes of morality —that is, customs, traditions, habits, laws, and 
institutions — persist. Hence, motor reactions developed in one 
environment continue after the situation is so changed that other forms 
of activity would be more advantageous (p. 159). 

The real source of exploitation lies, not in political causes nor in competi- 

tion, but in old traditions, habits, and prejudices. Had not antecedent con- 
ditions created contentment in bad environments, exploitation would be 
impossible in better situations (p. 162). 
Exploitation, we are told, is, however, merely a necessary stage in 
social progress, rather than an enduring part of national life. This 
interpretation of the subject is certainly unique, but will hardly be 
universally accepted. 

The next chapter, “Income as Increased by Adjustment,” is per- 
haps the hardest reading in the book, while it is at the same time the 
most important to the sociologist in the discussion of the subject of 
impulse. The treatment is psychological and must be followed with 
the closest attention, or its fine points will escape the reader’s notice. 
Dr. Patten himself tells us, on the fifth page of the chapter, after the 
word émpu/se has been used several times, that he has heretofore used 
the word in a way that suggests a variety of meanings, among which a 
common thought is apparently absent (p. 185). But the confusion is 
more apparent than real, he continues, and the thread of the argument, 
with a little care, can be followed. But without doubt more than “a 
little care’? must be used to follow the discussion. Basing his argu- 
ment on Dr. Ward’s philosophy of desire, which he does not seem to 
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understand wholly, he develops his theory of impulse through contrast- 
ing the réle of the two in society. The following can be gleaned from 
the discussion : 

Activity is prompted either by desires or by impulses (p. 195). The 
aim of desire is satisfaction ; that of impulse, ends.’ Impulse is the 
psychic feeling accompanying the outgo of energy. Desire is the feel- 
ing accompanying the consumption of goods (p. 185). (Here it is clear 
that Dr. Patten confounds desire with its satisfaction.) Surplus energy 
stimulates impulse. Impulses are the motives that prompt complete 
adjustment. Thus, according to Dr. Patten, impulse is the progressive 
principle in human society. His impulse denotes the usual case in 
which the satisfaction of desire is not immediate, but where prolonged 
efforts are necessary for the attainment of the end, and it is in these 
efforts that the progressive principle resides. Through desire and its 
satisfaction which is immediate, society remains static. Impulse, which 
causes men to strive upward and onward toward the ideal, is the 
dynamic agent that transforms the type of the social structure. Desires 
are the outcome of past conditions and local situations, and as they 
become prominent they isolate men into the elementary groups out of 
which society came. Impulses spring from the new situations acquired 
through surplus energy. They blend the isolating elements, and give 
prominence to the new and the general toward which society is moving 
(p. 206). Society thus disintegrates on the side of desire and inte- 
grates on that of impulse (p. 206). Hence the only way to make a 
complex society continue progressive is to instil into all members of 
all classes the same impulses and ideals. If desire alone were observed 
in each of these classes of the heterogeneous society, the past, different 
for each class, would be accented and the disrupting forces alone set 
free. Hence the means of union in a mixed society are similar 
impulses and ideals tending toward a future common to all. This 
brings us to Dr. Patten’s discussion of the origin and evolution of the 
group-ideal. The importance which he attaches to the function of the 
ideal is seen in the following : 

The belief ina better-than-self is the binding element on whose ascend- 
ency the continuance of each social group and institution depends (p. 190). 


Self-repression is group-exaltation; it makes clubs, unions, clans, 
parties, and churches, and these in turn pave the way for the feeling of 
nationality. A simple impulse thus produces great effects. Men with 
a large social surplus cannot remain normal except through changes 
that impute to the social type a higher personality than that found in 
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the self. Society is the better-than-self (p. 194). ‘Once started the 
process cannot stop until energy is idealized as God and society is 
considered the mother of all” (p. 194). Emphasis is laid on the 
power of the ideal in nationalizing the group, and application is made 
to our own country. Says Dr. Patten: 

Men should reason where they are alike, but where they differ they must 
have impulses to move them toward some common goal (p. 209). 

For individuals and for single classes reasoning may become a guide to 
action, but it cannot arbitrate between classes (p. 203). 
In a heterogeneous group, therefore, reason only tends to tear men 
asunder, for it accents the past and local environments. Only com- 
mon ideals of a2 common future can draw men of different races and 
classes together. Hence “social harmony lies in what the race has 
before it and not in that through which its component elements have 
individually passed”’ (p. 204). There is no doubt but that, if this 
point of view were adhered to in political and social action, assimila- 
tion of the heterogeneous elements in the group would be much more 
rapid than at present. The fact that a nation like the United States 
has no rational basis for unity is again accented in the last chapter. 
While each class has its own needs, each section its own peculiarities 


evoking particular desires, and each race its own heredity, the new 
impulses that prosperity brings are common to all, and from them will 
come the forces creating national unity (p. 212). 

The aim of the concluding chapter is to show that 


Freedom consists not merely of political rights, but is dependent upon the 
possession of economic rights freely recognized and universally granted to 
each man by his fellow-citizens (p. 215). 

An enumeration of these rights which “‘ must be incorporated in the 
national thought and become as clearly defined as are political rights,” 
is here given. For Dr. Patten tells us that 

It is not from a theory of distribution that a solution of present difficulties 
will come, but from a better formulation of the moral code and from a clearer 
perception of the common rights that new impulses and ideals evoke (p. 214). 
The rights are grouped as: (1) public or market rights ; (2) social rights; 
(3) rights of leisure ; (4) exceptional rights. Under public or market 
rights are discussed the right to publicity, the right to security, and the 
right to co-operate. Under social rights are treated the right to a 
home, the right to develop or the right of contact with all the elevat- 
ing forces in a civilization as long as life lasts, the right to whole- 
some standards, the right to homogeneity of population, and the 


; 
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right to decision by public opinion. Under the rights of leisure are 


classed the right to comfort, the right to leisure, the right to recrea- 
tion, the right to cleanliness, and the right to scenery. As exceptional 
rights are classed the right to relief and the right of women to income. 
This whole discussion is most sane and clear, and deserves the attention 
of every thinker on social subjects. 

SARAH E. SIMons. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Principles of Western Civilization. By BENJAMIN Kipp. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. 

THE main concept of this book is that we are at the present time 
passing into a stage of social evolution in which the interests of the 
present will be consciously subordinated to the demands of a greater 
future. In the historical philosophy of the author, the ancient world 
is taken as the characteristic age of the ascendency of the present, as in 
it all thought and effort were concentrated upon immediate efficiency. 
The doctrines of early Christianity, on the other hand, heralded the 
reign of the future, which has, however, not as yt established itself, 
because the militarism and other absolutistic tendencies of the earlier 
era have not been completely superseded. The liberalism of the Man- 
chestrian type is described as a particularly marked recrudescence of the 
reign of the present—a philosophy in which the welfare of existing 
individuals alone determines the content of the ethical system. A 
truer liberalism has, however, dawned: one in which free competition, 
carried on with the greatest intensity, will continue to reign; where 
truth will be conceived of as the resultant of conflicting forces; and 
where the interests of the future are to be clearly recognized as the 
cardinal element in the ethical system, as the sole factor by which the 
meaning of present existence can be determined. 

The author’s cause for action is the same as in his earlier work; 
namely, the narrowness of the ideals of classical liberalism, and the 
evident impulse of the thinking and working world to conceive ideals 
of wider reach and deeper meaning. But the solution which is here 
attempted invites at the outset the criticism that it is altogether too 
vague, and has not been reduced to that exactness which even an 
idealistic philosophy demands. The author confuses the universal, the 
ethical, and the future; and he assumes that whatever transcends the 
narrow interests of the individual may be classed as belonging to the 
system of the ascendency of the future. The assumption that the uni- 
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versal, which gives all existences their meaning, is being worked out in 
the future, and hence that the future is superior to the present, is at 
first sight very plausible, and opens up an inviting vista of thought; 
but, in the form which it has been given by the author, it is totally 
devoid of content, confused, and unilluminating. In order that the 
future may be actually ascendant in the consciousness of living indi- 
viduals, it must, of course, be assumed that future development can be 
predetermined with sufficient accuracy to form a basis of ethical judg- 
ments and of motives; otherwise the entire system of ethics would 
vanish into the air. In other words, if the future is to control, it must 
control through becoming part of consciousness. In every other sense 
it has controlled long ago, both because the forces of evolution have 
always been active, and because men at all times have peered into the 
future, and have, as far as possible, directed their actions toward the 
end of the most permanent efficiency. If more is to happen, it can 
come about only by aclearer conception of the actual contents of the 
future, which would virtually be rendering the future a part of the 
present. This metaphysical puzzle of placing the controlling center 
of human action beyond consciousness the author has done nothing 
to solve. Apparently the only way out of it is to take refuge in the 
idea of the subconscious or of the unconscious, in the mystic forces of 
human nature, or in the creation of a religion of the future; of course, 
if this were done, the philosophical meaning of the author’s contention 
would be destroyed. So we cannot avoid the conclusion that, beyond 
the general idea that in forming our ethical judgments we must look 
toward the future, the author’s theory is devoid of positive content. It 
points the way rather to an evolutionary religion, or an evolutionary 
poetry, than to an evolutionary philosophy, because the first object of 
the latter should be to explain the actual processes of evolution; and 
that the author’s theory absolutely fails to do. 

The sharp division which the author introduces between systems 
of civilization in which the present is ascendant, and those which 
presage an ascendency of the future, does not correspond with the 
facts which have been scientifically ascertained by history, and, we 
may almost say, which are matter of current knowledge. While the 
ancient world lacked the theory of evolution, it certainly, in the con- 
duct of life, was by no means devoid of the feeling that the future 
development of the state is of the highest importance. Nor is it 
necessary to point out that, when Christian doctrine took the place of 
ancient philosophy, it was not the future, in the sense of the general 
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theory of the author, that formed the objective point of the Christian 
system of ethics. Nowhere is it clearer that the author confuses the 
universal, the ethical, and the future. The Christian religion certainly 
does not distinctively hold that the existence which transcends the 
individual is necessarily in the future; it is rather the perfect nature of 
God, in which the insufficiency of man finds its complement. On p. 
385 the author says: “Our economic progress represents the steps in 
a slowly ascending development, in which the winning systems are 
those within which the economic process is tending to reach the 
highest intensity as the result of the gradual subordination of the par- 
ticular to the universal.” It is this subordination of the particular to 
the universal that the author nowhere clearly distinguishes from the 
subordination of the existing to the future. 

In the first stage of social evolution, according to the author, 
nations demonstrate their right to survival by military prowess, and it 
is only in those nations which at present have demonstrated their power 
“that there can be developed that principle of social efficiency which 
in the second epoch of social evolution must ultimately subordinate 
organized society itself to its own future.’’ The author does not, how- 
ever, show why it is to be expected that the nations which represent 
the highest potentialities in civilization may soon be able to do without 
the power of defending their ideals. While western civilization is still 
confronted with countless millions who are inspired by alien and hostile 
ideals, it is difficult to see, upon the basis provided by the author, how 
his theory that the ascendency of the present will before long cease can 
be true. Moreover, the sharp division introduced by the author between 
ancient and modern civilization in no way accounts for the actual pro- 
cess of social development, and entirely overlooks the fact of a gradu- 
ally widening social consciousness, embracing successively the family, 
the clan, the tribe, the city, the nation, and perhaps destined finally to 
embrace the world. 

When the author applies his theory to individual institutions, the 
result is no more luminous than is the general theory itself. His treat- 
ment of slavery is characteristic of his a priori methods. In the gradual 
disappearance of slavery in the ancient world, economic causes are 
declared to have been merely secondary. The deeper principles of 
civilization which express themselves in manumissions fro remedia 
animae constitute the real motive power. No serious writer has ever 
dared to deal with a subject of so great complexity in such an off-hand 
manner. Ancestral worship is declared a distinctive element of the 
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ascendency of the present. The reason for this is not apparent, and it 
seems that this institution with equal truth might be explained hy the 
ascendency of the past, or even, as embodying some general ideal, by 
the ascendency of the future. In a similar manner, and with more 
apparent reason, infanticide is numbered among the institutions of the 
reign of the present. His treatment of these practices indicates that 
the author has given very little thought to oriental civilization, which 
it would certainly be very difficult for him to compress into the formula 
of the ascendency of the present. 

According to the author, tolerance can be explained only as a con- 
viction of the religious consciousness. Here, too, while the general 
view is plausible, it fails utterly to explain the actual historical growth 
of religious toleration, unless atheism or agnosticism be considered 
expressions of religious feeling. It could certainly be argued, with 
greater reason, that the methods of scientific investigation are the true 
basis of toleration, notwithstanding the ultimate intolerance of Comte’s 
positivism. The author’s method is well illustrated by his treatment 
of the theory of social evolution held by Schmoller and Schiaffle, which 
traces the gradually expanding social and political consciousness from 
the family and clan through the city-state to the nation. The author 


says that Schmoller gives us no real answer as to the controlling force 


in this evolution, and he then proceeds to supply the deficiency in the 
following manner: “It is no mere expansion of a race or of a nation- 
ality. It is the conquering march of principles becoming conscious. 

It represents the slow convergence toward each other in a 
majestic process of natural development of the forces and factors with 
which the ultimate meaning of our civilization is identified, and under 
the control of which the world is destined to pass in the future toward 
which we continue to move.” It is pleasant to imagine the inward 
embarrassment of Professor Schmoller when he sees this simple and 
illuminating explanation. 

In the latter part of the work the author attempts to outline the 
elements of the future civilization. He insists that, in the social state 
toward which we are moving, free competition, upheld by a tolerance 
based upon deep religious feeling, will be a cardinal element. He 
does not, however, make the least contribution toward the solution of 
the question how competition can be preserved against the absolutisms 
which are “ closing down” on all sides. Nor does he show how com- 
petition in the future stage will differ from competition at present, nor 
how far the principle of /aissez faire must be superseded by an exten- 
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sion of social control. The futility of this general theory is nowhere 
more apparent than when the author stands helpless before these fun- 


damental problems of the present time. 

It is to be lamented that, instead of working out clearly some of his 
ideas and their application to institutions, the author has consumed so 
much of his time in useless repetition, and in exclamatory rhetoric 
about the cosmic process and the overwhelming significance of pro- 
jected efficiency. Indeed, the author’s style may be called myopic. 
Possibilities loom grandly before him, but the outlines are not clearly 
and distinctly seen. He is constantly surprised at his own thought, 
and the idea of “the world-process trembling on the brink of con- 
sciousness”’ disturbs his peace of mind and calmness of judgment. 
So much of a mannerism has his constant surprise become that he is 
“profoundly impressed” even by the superficiality of other writers. 
Mr. Kidd has indeed produced a significant work, or rather a symp- 
tomatic work. One of the most discouraging characteristics of the 
present time is the growing adverseness of large numbers of people to 
the patient processes of research by which alone progress can be made 
in the sciences. Rapid generalizations and bold theories which cast 
the experience of a century to the winds are much easier to produce 
and much more “striking ;’’ but such systems and theories, though 
they may contain attractive and even significant thoughts, can hope to 
be of permanent influence and usefulness only when they themselves 
rest upon a sound foundation of scientific knowledge, and do not 
utterly disregard the accepted results of the scientific work of the civil- 
ized world. 

PauL S. REINSCH. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


The American Federal State: A Text-Book in Civics for High Schools 
and Academies. By Roscor Lewis AsHLey, A.M. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. Pp. xlv+599. 

TuIs text-book in civics departs somewhat from the old-fashioned 
text-book treatment of the subject, in that it attempts to combine in 
one volume an exposition of political theory, American political 
history, and a discussion of the form and working of the American 
federal government. Mr. Ashley opens his book with an introductory 
chapter of some forty pages on “ The Elements of Politics,” and then 
devotes 156 pages to the historical development of our form of govern- 
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ment, from its inception on Saxon-English soil down to the close of 
the Spanish war. The organization and working of the federal 
government is treated in the following 225 pages; and the third and 
last part of the book, consisting of 108 pages, considers the “ Policies 
and Problems” of the country. A series of seven appendices closes 
the work. 

The introductory chapter, on “ The Elements of Politics,” under- 
takes to give an idea of the nature of the state, to define its sphere of 
activity and its purposes, to distinguish the various forms of states, to 
distinguish the state from the government and the nation, and to 
enumerate the characteristics of sovereignty. 

The part devoted to “ Historical Development ” traces the growth 
of representative government in England and discusses the political 
system of the American colonies, setting forth the well-known differ- 
ences between the social and political systems of the different colonies. 
The Revolution and the political changes, internal and external, which 
it produced, are treated in a separate chapter, followed by a short 
account of the development of the constitution between 1787 and 
1789. The succeeding chapter is devoted to explaining the influences 
that led to the growth of our nationality, to the development of the 
spirit of democracy, the influence of slavery on our nationality, and 
the ‘“‘new nation” which was born of the Civil War and attained its 
majority at the time of the Spanish war. 

The political evolution accounted for, the author turns his atten- 
tion to a discussion of the existing government. This part of the book 
covers the ground more commonly delimited under the title of civics. 
The general character of American federalism, the Senate, the House, 
the powers of Congress and of the executive, the duties of the execu- 
tive departments, the relations of the central to the state governments, 
and other familiar topics, form the bulk of the description and dis- 
cussion. 

A miscellaneous group of topics is discussed under the title of 
present “ Policies and Problems.’ Suffrage, proportional representa- 
tion, direct legislation, the history and organization of political parties, 
civil rights, taxation, money, the tariff, labor legislation, the govern- 
ment of colonies, and the duties of citizenship are among the subjects 
presented. 

A just criticism of the book must keep in view the purpose of its 
author. The work is a text-book for high schools and academies, not 
a treatise. It is not intended to be a contribution to the science of 
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politics, or to American history. The book is a compilation, a system- 
atic presentation of accepted doctrine. In his exposition of the 
theory of politics Mr. Ashley, in the main, follows Professor Burgess— 
certainly a safe guide. The author is, however, more than a mere 
copyist or epitomizer. He sifts evidence, balances opinions, and has 
views of his own. For example, he differs with some eminent author- 
ities in thinking that “ cabinet government” would not do for us; he 
expresses the opinion that “a society changing as rapidly as ours in 
the United States is unlikely to have the same kind of government in 
different periods of its national history ;” that, if “the United States 
cannot hold in check the forces of centralization, we may well come to 
the conclusion that federalism is after all but a transitory phase in the 
development of centralized states with powerful central governments ;”’ 
that “the president . . . . in time of war must be a sort of dictator, 
even though he may not receive the full support of Congress, as 
Lincoln did;” that “‘international success may depend on great cen- 
tralization of power in unfettered officials, chosen not because they 
represent the people, but because of unquestioned capacity ;” that 
“liberty and equality cannot live together.” One wonders as he reads 
such opinions whether “imperialism” has not distorted the writer’s 
sight. 

The historical presentation is vivacious and interesting. So, too, 
the account of the development of our nationality will doubtless prove 
of great interest to high-school pupils. The combination of history 
and politics is, in a measure, a good thing, for it gives the pupil a 
better perspective and arouses greater interest. A text-book on this 
plan is far superior to those old schoolbooks on civics which killed 
enthusiasm with long descriptions of the anatomy of the government, 
without a word about the workings of political life. 

It is a question, however, whether we do not find too much history 
and economics in the book. A good deal of the historical account 
presupposes a deeper knowledge of English history than a high-school 
pupil ordinarily will have, and more than is necessary for a proper 
knowledge of his country’s government. The multiplicity of detail is 
likely, moreover, to be confusing, and it is a question whether much of 
the advantage of historical perspective is not lost inthis confusion. It 
seems, on the whole, that it would have been better to assure a famil- 
iarity with our political history and to have shown briefly the bearing 
of its main points upon the form of government finally adopted, and 
then to have passed to a discussion of the existing institutions. 
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A more serious criticism, however, must be made on the book 
from a pedagogical point of view. Its arrangement cuts across the best 
ideas as to the proper method of approach to the subject. Ordinarily 
it is assumed that a student should first become familiar with the forms 
of government with which he is in close touch, and enlarge his circle 
of knowledge from the local tothe general. The best pedagogy would 
presuppose a knowledge of the existing system of government, and its 
working, for the best results in a further study of the history and 
growth of the system. To open up with a description of the general 
theory of the state, and to follow this with a long historical account of 
the growth of a system whose main features are not yet presented to 
the pupil, is likely to result in mere memorizing and in a confusion of 
ideas. 

The “ Topics of the Day,” which are discussed in the last part of 
the book, are subjects which high-school pupils ought to discuss 
and to know something about, but they are out of place in a text-book 
on civics. The political economy is fragmentary and superficial. 

The questions and references at the end of each chapter are excel- 
lent and will prove helpful both to teacher and pupil. There are some 
typographical errors that catch the reader’s eye ; they are so few, how- 
ever, that they would not be worth mentioning were they not so 
important in character. As examples we may instance “ Nicholay”’ for 
Nicolay, p. 157; ‘‘Wanbaugh” for Wambaugh, p. 19; “Giffin” for 
Giffen, p. 484. 

In the hands of a thoroughly qualified teacher the book may be 
used to good advantage, but it will prove embarrassing in its riches to 
any other. 

Davip KINLEY. 

UNIVERSITY OF I[LLINOIs. 


Democracy and Social Ethics. By Janz AvpAMs. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1902. Pp. 277. 


THE ripest expression of the long experience, brooding thought, 
creative sympathy, daily contact with all sorts and conditions of men, 
and varied service comes to us in these chapters on democracy and 
social ethics. Here is made articulate the unconscious movement of 
the educated American toward a social standard of moral obligations. 
“Thus the identification with the common lot which is the essential 
idea of democracy becomes the source and expression of social ethics.” 
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Individualistic ideals in industry, politics, and religion have been 
so over-emphasized, as in Benjamin Franklin’s gospel of salvation by 
savings banks, and the popular revivalist’s method of salvation by indi- 
vidual escape from future torments, that the ideals of social ethics find 
us unprepared and perplexed in face of the peremptory claims of 
solidarity. 

This perplexity is finely illustrated in the chapters on charitable 
effort, domestic relations, industrial amelioration, educational and 
political reforms. The careless reader is likely to miss the point of 
view in this delicate and indirect treatment of our egoism. Out of a 
multitude of personal observations made upon a heterogeneous popula- 
tion and upon a host of philanthropists who have crossed her path, Miss 
Addams selects her illustrations of our mentai distress and fumbling 
in the dark. Readers who do not already know the author and her 
work may be inclined to conclude that she is too much in sympathy 
with the socialistic tendencies of her neighbors; that, instead of lifting 
them up, she has fallen to their level of social philosophy. The rarely 
sympathetic interpretation of the support of a corrupt ward politician 
by her neighbors at times almost reads as if she were condoning a 
crime. But if the “bourgeois” reader penetrates the chapter, he will, 


perhaps to his dismay and confusion, discern that the “ upper classes’ 
are doing precisely what the Italian laborers are doing, and with far 


less excuse. 

The chapter on “ Education” is full of illustrations of the fact that 
the employing and successful classes have hardly a suspicion of the 
real needs of a working population ; and that the public-school system 
itself is held down because it is regarded as a tool of trade and manu- 
factures, and a means of making efficient instruments of employers. 
The demands of social ethics are slowly and grudgingly accepted. A 
critic of this book says: “‘ What are those who have the requisite sen- 
timent to strive for in industrial, political, social, and other relations ? 
Social ethics must answer these questions. Miss Addams ignores them 
and—renders no conclusion.” To which Miss Addams might well 
reply that she has made many suggestions of a positive character as to 
things which a community ought to do; and, further, that we already 
have many volumes on social policies which go wide of the mark 
because they lack insight into the ideals and aspirations of the people 
and their real needs. One who writes a book of less than one hundred 
pages can assume that the works of program-makers are already acces- 
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sible, and that it is legitimate to place beside them the fresh and origi- 
nal results of personal study. 
CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 


Chapters in the History of the Arts and Crafts Movement. By 
Oscar Lovett Triccs. Chicago: Published by the 
Bohemia Guild of the Industrial Art League, 1902. Pp. 
198. 


IN sumptuous form comes from the Lakeside Press a plea for the 
union of daily labor with the happiness of the workman, the beauty of 
the product, and the satisfaction of the buyer. The treatment is that 
of a literary critic throughout. Carlyle, Ruskin, and Morris are the 
heroes of the story, and the author summarizes his social and artistic 
creed in the closing pages, in a direct statement of the immediate 
objects of the Industrial Art League. 

There is no pretense of offering a complete and final social 
philosophy. Ina general way “socialism” is represented as the goal 
of modern thinking and striving; but what is “socialism”? It is at 
this point the student of social science, and especially of economics, 
feels the contrast between the poetry of the literary man and the 
requirements of accurate scientific reasoning. Yet, if there seems to 
be a conflict between the author’s praise of guilds and handicraft and 
his appreciation of machinery, the conflict may after all lie in social 
experience itself; for the process of adjustment is not yet worked out 
in life. 

In any case it is refreshing to have our American Philistines, 
adorers of exports of raw products and steam-driven machinery, stung 
through thick and leathery skins by the satire of the artist ; to hear 
them told that we may sell watches and engines in Europe and yet fall 
short of being quite civilized. And it is wholly sane and inspiring to 
remind us that it is not the material output of a factory or mill which 
gives glory to a nation; but that the decisive factor is the kind of men 
and women who get their living in the factory and mill, and whose 
blood and flesh are ground up to make “ profits.” 

If the author has left out of sight nearly all the serious economic 
difficulties of the problem, as the pressure of population, the burden 
of inheritance, the slowness with which managerial ability is produced, 
the exact way by which his fine ideals are to be put into effect ona 
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large scale, we must not blame him overmuch ; for one cannot bestow 
all his wisdom in the compass of two hundred pages with wide mar- 
gins, and the publication of all extant wisdom must ever remain a task 
for division of labor and co-operative enterprise. Enough for us that 
the arts and crafts movement is shown to have its place and its task 
in the world of social experiment, and that men are found ready to 


make sacrifices for it. 
CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 


The Science of Penology. Collated and systematized by Henry M. 
Boies. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1901. Pp. 459. 


THERE are two points of merit in this publication: the book is a 
record of the observations and meditations of a man of experience, 
and the conclusions reached are summarized in a working program at 
the end. The limits of the claim are frankly stated on the title page, 
“collated and systematized.”” The materials have apparently all been 
published in earlier works; but the opinions expressed have the weight 
of a careful witness who has acted for years as a member of the Board 
of Public Charities in Pennsylvania. 


The author thinks (p. 4) that penology is “the main trunk of soci- 
ology,” because “protection from violence and crime was the origin of 


all law.’ 

The failure of all penai law is affirmed in terms too strong; for the 
author himself (p. 16) tells us that, whereas, in former ages, all men 
were what we should describe as criminal, now only 2 per cent. of the 
population has this anti-social character. 

Most of us may agree with Mr. Boies in favoring the indeterminate 
or “indefinite ” sentence, if carefully guarded ; but it is not certain that 
this principle is approved abroad by most penologists (p. 143). His 
plan of control for persons conditionally released is worthy of consid- 
eration, because it introduces the German idea of judicial supervision, 
removes the power from the purely administrative officers, and thus 
breaks the force of many objections urged by lawyers and judges. 

The statement that the “crank” and “treadmill” have “long” been 
abandoned (p. 264) is not correct; for the present writer saw both of 
them in use in London in 1895. 

The treatment of the prison labor question is sane and careful, 
although many will object to his recommendation of machinery in 
penitentiaries. 
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The suggestion of having an “orphanage” in a female reformatory 
(p. 297) is startling in the form presented, and it should be more care- 


fully limited. 

While there are some repetition and prolixity, the style, on the whole, 
is clear and strong; and not many careful students will reach deci- 
sions on the topics discussed without consulting these chapters. 

CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


The Increase of Railroad Disasters.—The railroads of America, with the 
ablest men that money can buy making up the personnel of their management, men 
who are giving their time and brains to solving the great problems of transportation, 
have, after years of study, experience, and theories applied to facts, put in operation 
a code of laws or rules governing the handling of their train service that is as near 
perfect as anything that comes from the hand of man. 

They have expended millions in safety appliances and improvements, such as 
equipping freight engines and cars with automatic brakes, putting in interlocking 
switches and signals, and block systems, and making improvements in road bed, track, 
and bridges, and putting in passing tracks,etc. They have selected the best material 
that could be gut, both physical and mental, to make up the personnel of their 
service —the law of the survival of the fittest governing. This great army of men 
who have become specialists intheir different spheres are unequaled by any other 
class of laborers in sobriety, intelligence, and physical endurance; and yet, after all 
of these precautions have been taken, the destruction of property by accident and the 
congestion of the business of the roads is steadily increasing. There must be a 
reason for this that, like all of the other problems that have been met and solved, can 
be remedied. 

A criticism, to be worth anything, must be just; therefore we will concede that 
the volume of business has enormously increased, taxing the facilities of the roads to 
their utmost capacity; but there 1s something else wrong, and the men at the top are 
responsible. Each general manager who takes charge of a railroad is confronted 
with the figures of the gross and net earnings of the property under the management 
of his predecessor, and is expected to show an increase over those figures, while the 
operating expenses decrease. He finds that every field of economy has been exploited 
by the man he succeeded. There are only two avenues open to him —one to neglect the 
physical condition of the property under his management, the other to make the 
employees produce more for the money they get. He chooses what he considers the 
less of the two evils—that of making the employees produce more. This has resulted 
in a continual increase in the tonnage, in the use of larger engines with higher steam 
pressure, longer hours of service, and a congestion of the business. 

Every railroad man understands the significance of the figures which follow, and 
are taken from the ABu/dletin of the United States Department of Labor for November. 
The figures for 1893 show, for freight service, the movement of 107,129 ton miles of 
traffic per employee, while those of 1900 show 139,143 ton miles per employee. 

This means that the burden of exhausting labor was more than one-fifth heavier 
in 1900 than it was seven years before for this class of the world’s workers. These 
men work by the mile or trip, and the continual increase in the amount of work per- 
formed in one trip has reduced their earning capacity about 30 per cent., while the 
cost of living has advanced about 35 per cent.; and while they are doing more work, 
they are getting less money than they did ten years ago. This,in a great many cases, 
causes them to try to work longer than they should. 

The old proverb, “‘ The harder the storm, the sooner it is over,” is reversed on the 
railroad and means, “The harder the storm, the longer it lasts; as the tonnage 
increases, the work becomes more intense, the hours of service longer and more 
exhausting; and the end is not yet. It is true the capacity of the machinery used is 
strained in a like or greater proportion. 

But machinery can be replaced, and its shorter life is more than compensated by 
the greater results accomplished ; but the man, even counting him as a part of the 
machinery, cannot be so easily replaced. He is being crowded to a point where tired 
nature will not be restored, and at a pace which, like that of the engine he drives, will 
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soon measure his days of usefulness. In our scheme of life he sees the scrap heap 
only a little way ahead of him. Coldly, mathematically are his capacities measured, 
and, like his engine, he is driven at the highest speed until he fails. A splendid 
army of trained men is under a constant forced march which is hurtful and demor- 
alizing, bringing them down to a mere test of physical endurance. Shoulder to 
shoulder, under the whip of progress, these men are rushing forward — forever for- 
ward. Let one of them fail through sheer exhaustion, and the result is chronicled as 
another railroad disaster. Very few people not connected with railroads know the 
exacting conditions under which these men perform their duties-—especially the 
engineer. Leaving a terminal, he must make himself familiar with all of the special 
instructions posted in the bulletin book, where he will find instructions that signals at 
different places are out of order, and he must be governed accordingly. He will 
receive orders to reduce speed on certain parts of the road over which he runs, each 
place requiring a different rate. If there are any new signals put up or interlocking 
plants put in, he must know where they are and how they work. He must watch the 
track in front of him for danger signals, see that all fixed signals are displayed prop- 
erly and switches set right, blow road-crossing signals at grade, call the attention 
(with the whistle) of all trains he passes to the signals displayed on the front of the 
engine, and often have in his possession orders to be executed at five or six different 
points ; watch for the markers on the rear of his train and see that it is all together; 
respond to signals from the conductor ; teach the new firemen and brakemen who enter 
the service their duties. Besides these he must carry the water in the boiler at its 
proper level, work the engine in the most economical manner that will be consistent 
with the work it is required to do, and make the time and watch to see that he does 
not get ahead of his schedule time ; and if the engine is leaking or running hot, orthe 
injectors working badly, his duties are increased. 

Can men who have been on duty for eighteen or twenty hours, often with but very 
little to eat during that time, perform successfully such duties as these? Are their 
eyes and brains as clear, or their judgment as good, as those of men not overtaxed and 
in full use of their faculties in normal condition ? 

And when his term of usefulness is over, with nerveless hands and a heart of old 
age in the breast that ought yet to be filled with youth, the victim realizes that such 
years as may yet be vouchsafed him will be filled with pain and penury. He is thrown 
into the scrap heap. The race loses in his loss, for he once represented its highest 
physical energy. Can the race for its own sake, or for humanity’s sake, indorse this sort 
of economy? Will railway consolidation lessen rivalry and stay the whip of this sort 
of progress? Or is the spirit of a higher civilization going to enter into the manage- 
ment ? Or will the saving common-sense of the general managers lead them to check 
this fatal progress? Already the hands are growing unsteady and the brains 
beclouded. ‘The year just closed has been a very carnival of railroad disasters. 
Shorter hours of service and less exhausting labor in one trip must come, or more and 
yet more appalling disasters await the railroads and the people. 

Good business sense may govern in finding the remedy, but how much more pleas- 
ant life would be if the remedy were found in man’s humanity to man! 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. H. R. MCLAUGHLIN. 


Some New Educational Theses.— The address on “The American Univer- 
sity” recently read by Professor J. McKeen Cattell, of Columbia University, before the 
Phi Beta Kappa of Johns Hopkins, has a combination of sense, audacity, and breeziness 
that amounts almost toagale. For example, he says: “ Ten years of age is early enough 
to begin to read, write, and calculate ; primary education should be chiefly for the for- 
mation of motor habits; a child’s head will not hold more miscellaneous facts than can 
be injected in a year or two; he can learn nearly as much of his present scholastic 
studies in two hours a day as in eight. If the required school attendance for each child 
were reduced to one-half or one-third, then, without additional expense, the fewer build- 
ings and smaller equipment might be doubled or tripled in value, and the salaries of 
teachers might be doubled or tripled. The best-trained teachers, more men than 
women, should be in charge of the younger children. If society must develop a class 
similar to the neuter insects, it should not have charge of the education of children. 
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The boy should stay in the high school until he is eighteen, and then go to the uni- 
versity, or he should enter the college at sixteen and pass forward to the university in 
two years. The man should begin to take part in the real work of the world at 
twenty-one, but he should never regard his education as complete, and should for 
many years, if not always, continue to spend some time in work at the univer- 


“In my opinion, the university is or should be a group of professional schools, 
giving the best available preparation for each trade and profession. It is more feasi- 
ble to give such training than to teach culture or research. These, like the building 
of character, are not the result of any particular kind of curriculum. Culture comes 
from daily and immediate association with the best that the world has; and this 
should be found at the university 

“ The chief difficulty in securing the right men for university chairs is the small 
field from which they must be drawn. When we have a hundred thousand men of 
university training teaching in the schools, there will be those deserving promotion. 
When we have more students doing research work at the universities, there will be 
more men of genius for the higher offices. . . . . We should, without delay, introduce 
the Privatdocent system of Germany.” =. C. Hf. 


The Definition of Sociology.— The opening article in the Popular Science 
Monthly for June reproduces a discussion before the Philosophical Society of Wash- 
ington, on “ The Definition of Some Modern Sciences.”” There was an introduction 
by Professor W. H. Dall. Hon. Carroll D. Wright spoke on statistics, Professor 
Roland P, Falkener on political economy, Professor E. A. Pace on psychology, and 
Lester F. Ward on sociology. 

Mr. Ward offers the proposition that “in the complex sciences the quality of 
exactness is only perceivable in their higher generalizations,” or “scientific laws 
increase in generality as the sciences to which they apply increase in complexity.” 
Accordingly, in sociology, the most complex of the sciences, the laws must be the most 
highly generalized. The wants and passions of men everywhere show resemblances, 
and are subject to a uniform law of psychic and social development in all corners of 
theearth. ‘“ There is nothing new in ‘news’ except a difference in the names. The 
events are always the same.” Society is a domain of law, and sociology is an abstract 
science in the sense that it does not attend to details except as aids in arriving at the 
law that underlies them all. There are many social or sociological laws, but they all 
may be grouped and generalized into one fundamental law, the law of parsimony. 
This has been regarded as merely an economic law, but it is much broader than this. 
It has its homologue in the natural sciences, and is the scientific corner-stone of that 
collective psychology which constitutes so nearly the whole of sociology. A sentient 
and rational being will always seek the greatest gain, or the maximum resultant of 
gain — his “marginal” advantage. This refers not alone to pecuniary gain, or tem- 
porary or immediate gain. It allows the effectiveness of worthy as well as of 
unworthy motives, and the “transcendental ” interests. E. C. H. 


Abolition of the Death-Penalty.—In the Archiv fiir Kriminal-Anthropologie 
und Kriminalisttk, 9. Bd., 2. Heft, Ernst Lohsing has an article on “ Abschaffung der 
Todesstrafe.” Professor Hans Gross, editor of this publication, in its seventh volume 
had maintained that to put to death anarchists who have attempted assassination is to 
help them in the direction of their desire to die in the glory of martyrdom, while 
taking along a mighty companion to the shades. He accordingly argued that, if not 
for all classes of criminals, at least for anarchistic assassins the death-penalty should 
be abolished. 

Upon this proposition the present writer makes two comments: (1) The criminal 
has no right to punishment. Punishment is meant to be without the will or against 
the will of the criminal. Yet, as in the case of tramps who steal in order to be housed 
and fed in jail through, the winter, crime may have punishment as its aim. (2) But 
if the above suggestion regarding anarchists were adopted, then any murderer who 
wished to escape the death-penalty would need only to make it appear that he was 
an anarchist aspiring to martyrdom. The writer nevertheless welcomes the reopening 
of the question of abolition of the death-penalty. There are cases in which the inno- 
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cent are condemned. Indeed, as Goldfield remarks, “earthly justice must let fall her 
sword if she could condemn only in cases of absolute certainty, for witnesses may lie, 
documents be false, confessions untrue, circumstances misleading.” : 

At the close of this article the editor reiterates his belief that the death-penalty is 
unjust, antiquated, and dangerous to public weal. E. C. #1. 


Land and Landscape in the North American Popular Spirit. — While it is 
impossible to adequately analyze the soul of a people, the task may be simplified by 
showing the unquestionable influence of the natural surroundings on the mind. The 
vast political and economical schemes of the American people were suggested to them 
by the wide area which opened free lands before the immigrant colonists. The imperi- 
alistic idea is not of recent origin, but has been working in the people from the begin 
ing. It was released from fetters by the War of Independence and was given a new 
sense of power by the successful struggle for national unity. 

Out of the huge enterprises of a continental opportunity bas arisen the maker of 
commercial combinations. To the American “business is art and science, and he 
devotes himself to it as we do to a scientific work, and he finds therein the poetry of 
discovery and of solutions of puzzles.” The huge in finance is adored, and out of the 
“golden calf” has grown the mastodon calf. 

Individualism is trusted to the extreme limit, even where many weak ones are 
crushed. In Emerson the doctrine of self-reliance becomes a philosophy of life. Under 
all the rough and crude aspects of life a real scientific spirit is growing, and in Cooper, 
Whittier, and Emerson a delicate and spiritual appreciation of landscape which lends 
luster to the hard struggle of life in the New World. In the sense of humor also lies 
an evidence and a source of power. In all ways this young people has “ grown up 
with the country” and come to be conscious of its lofty destiny.— PROFESSOR FRIEDRICH 
RATZEL (Leipzig University), in Deutsche Monatschrift, July, 1902. 

C. R. H. 


The Value of Human Life.— In the Popular Science Monthly for June, Marshall 
O. Leighton concludes that courts of law have given such careful scrutiny to the value 
of the individual to his family, measured by economic productiveness, as to yield trust- 
worthy results; that these results are corroborated by common observation and statisti- 
cal reasoning; and that the pecuniary value of a life is subject to the same economic 
laws that apply to the more vulgar commodities. According to these principles the 
average life rises from an economic value of $1,000 soon after birth to a maximum of 
nearly $8,000 soon after the age of twenty-five, and thence declines to half the latter 
amount at the age of sixty. Such results have a curious interest, based as they are 
upon the decision of courts. E. C. H. 
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